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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETO. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


‘But Faustus’ offence can ne’er be pardoned ; the serpent that tempted Eve 
may be saved, but not Faustus.’ 


OME, a peaceful land smiling in the ripening harvest sunshine. 
How sweet it is to Editha, returning to her old life, sur- 
rounded by the old faces, full of love as in the days that are gone— 
so utterly gone, so far away even in her memory, that she almost 
wonders at finding so little change in the familiar scenes and faces 
of her youth! Not a flower in the garden but bloonis as when the 
garden was her peculiar care; but in herself there is a change as of 
half a century’s experience of life and its bitterness. Not for worlds 
would she confess, even to herself, that she has been mistaken in 
her choice or unhappy in her wedded life; but looking back at the 
last year, from the stand-point of peace and home, she knows that it 
has been full of care. 

She feels that her arrival without Herman ‘is a disappointment 
and a cause of wonder for everybody at Lochwithian. Ruth says 
little, careful not to wound, and seems quite satisfied with Editha’s 
excuses for her husband ; but the Squire, outspoken and not richly 
endowed with tact, talks a good deal about his son-in-law’s absence, 
and in a manner that wounds Editha to the quick. 

‘I never supposed that a daughter of mine would have had to 
travel two hundred miles with only a chit of a nursemaid to take care 
of her. If you had told me that your husband couldn’t bring you, 
I'd have come up to London to fetch you.’ 

‘Indeed, dear papa, there was not the least occasion for your 
doing so. I could travel much farther with nurse and baby without 
inconvenience.’ 

‘It’s lucky for you that you’re so strong-minded,’ replies the 
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father grumpily; ‘for you’ve married a man who doesn’t seem in- 
clined to give himself much trouble in taking care of you. Things 
would have been rather different if you had married Vivian Hethe- 
ridge—poor young fellow, not married yet, and broken-hearted about 
you, every one says.’ 

‘O, papa, I saw him last Christmas, and he had grown ever so 
stout, and looked wonderfully well.’ 

‘A man may gain weight in spite of his broken heart. If 
Hetheridge had got over your treatment of him he’d have married 
before now. A man with such an estate as his is bound to marry. 
Ah, how nice it would have been to have you within a ten-mile ride 
of us!’ 

‘Come, papa, I think you have quite enough of me, taking my 
half-yearly visits into consideration. See how serious you’ve made 
baby look. He is wondering what you are talking about.’ 

The Squire, who has had too many grandchildren to consider 
the relationship a privilege, pokes his finger into the infant’s chubby 
neck, and chirrups inanely. 

Wherever Editha goes, whomsoever she sees, she has to answer 
the same inquiries about her absent husband. Her marriage with 
the popular young writer has been regarded as a small romance in 
its way, a love-match pure and simple, and people expect to see 
husband and wife inseparable, an idyllic pair of lovers unspoiled by 
matrimony. Thus every one is disappointed, and regards Herman’s 
non-appearance as a kind of defection. Mr. Petherick shakes his 
head and frowns gravely. 

‘Hard at work at a new play, is he? You shouldn’t let him 
work so hard—wear out his brain, exhaust his constitution; make 
him old before his time,’ he says seriously. 

‘Indeed, dear Mr. Petherick, I have been most anxious that he 
should take more rest ; but he is in such a hurry to make a fortune 
for baby.’ 

‘Fortunes are never made in a hurry, my dear. It is the tor- 
toise who gets rich, not the hare.’ 

‘Then I fear Herman will never be rich. There is nothing of 
the plodder in his nature.’ 

‘So much the worse for both of you,’ retorts Mr. Petherick. 
‘Show me the man who can plod, and I’ll show you the man who 
will succeed. Your lively geniuses, who make a premature success 
and end in failure, pretend to associate patient industry with dulness ; 
but that idea is only one of those self-sustaining delusions with 
which idlers console themselves.’ 

‘ His worst enemy could not accuse Herman of idleness,’ replies 
Editha. ‘I doubt if Mr. Shinebarr, the Queen’s Counsel, works 
harder.’ 

‘ Does he work with method ?’ interrogates the Incumbent signi- 
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ficantly ; and to this question Mrs. Westray is slow to reply, for her 
husband’s literary labour has of late grown more and more fitful and 
disorderly. He has written for ten hours at a stretch one day, and 
abandoned his desk altogether on the next, at the call of some one 
of those various excuses for waste of time which the world misnames 
pleasure. He has worked from midnight till morning, and has spent 
the following day stretched on a sofa reading a French novel, in the 
last stage of lassitude. He has deserted his study for a week, and then 
shut himself up there for days and nights in succession, like Balzac, 
writing as if driven by Furies ; the ultimate result of these spasmodic 
labours being a less amount of work done than in the calm first year 
of his married life, when he spent his mornings from eleven till two, 
and his evenings from nine till eleven, in the domestic retirement of 
his den, Editha working or reading by fireside or window. Latterly 
he has been only able to write when alone. The watchful eyes of 
love have disconcerted him. 

Even Mrs. Gredby has something to say about the absent hus- 
band when Editha goes to see her. Mrs. Westray drives to the 
New Inn in a basket pony-carriage with nurse and baby, which 
latter small individual has to be introduced to every hill and valley, 
copse and rivulet, wood and meadow, familiar to his mother’s girl- 
hood. 

‘And where’s the young gentleman from London?’ asks Mrs. 
Gredby when she has done admiring the baby, whom she regards as 
an infant prodigy, and who curiously enough shows himself most 
graciously disposed both to Mrs. Gredby and Mrs. Gredby’s old 
gentleman in the chimney-corner—an infant who has met the 
advances of the county families with contumely. ‘And why didn’t 
he drive over from the Priory with you this fine morning ?’ 

Editha explains. 

‘I should have thought that people could write books anywheres,’ 
remarks Mrs. Gredby, ‘ purvided they'd a bottle of ink, a penn’orth 
of steel nibs, and a quire of letter-paper. It do seem hard for you 
to be down here without your husband. Such a loving couple as 
you looked, too, that day you brought him to see me. But, to be 
sure, that was before you was married. I haven’t worn my Paisley 
shawl but once since your wedding-day, Miss Editha, and that was 
at Llanryddyth Eisteddfod last July. And there sits my old gentle- 
man; nochange in him, is there? He’s looked ready for his coffin 
for the last ten years; but except rheumatics in every joint, there’s 
not much the matter with him.’ 

This cheering statement being repeated in a louder key, the old 
gentleman nods assent thereto blithely. 

‘No, there ain’t much amiss with me except rheumatics,’ he 
says. ‘Lord forbid I should repine against Providence; but if we 
must be made with so many jints, it seems a little hard upon us 
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that we don’t get a larger supply of ile to keep ’em going. But 
we’ve all got our burdens. My father had a hassmer, and that were 
a deal worse; his pore old lungs were that weak as he couldn’t 
reach up to the shelf for his pipe without panting as if he were 
a-goin’ to choke. Ihaven’t had much use in my limbs the last two 
winters, but my lungs is sound, and I can enjoy my bit o’ baccy. 
The missus is hearty enough; though she’s a-growing the box for 
her grave in our back garding.’ 

‘ How do I know that anybody else would take the trouble to 
grow it for me?’ remarks Mrs. Gredby briskly ; ‘ there’s nothing like 
looking arter your own affairs if you want ’em attended to. I shall 
be under no compliment to neighbours for the box coffin a-top o’ my 
grave, and the thought of that. will be a comfort to me as I lie in it,’ 
adds the independent-minded mistress of the New Inn. 

There is one change which Editha perceives at Lochwithian, 
and it is one that pierces her heart, for it is a change for the worse 
in Ruth. The beautiful face is more delicate, more ethereal than 
when Editha saw it six months ago. The white hand is more trans- 
parent in its ivory pallor. The dark eyes are larger and more lustrous. 
This chrysalis of mortality perishes and shrinks as that butterfly, 
the immortal spirit, expands its heavenward-soaring wings. To those 
who read aright, Ruth wears the stamp of a creature in process of 
translation from the earthly to the spiritual. 

Yet never has the invalid been more cheerful, more hopeful 
about herself. She suffers less than of old, reads much, talks much 
at times, and with delightful animation. Her joy in Editha’s pre- 
sence is unbounded; her only subject of regret is the weakness which 
renders her long-promised journey to London impossible just now. 

‘I should so love to see your house, darling,’ she says, when 
the sisters are alone together in the summer dusk, hand clasped in 
hand, Editha on a low chair by Ruth’s pillow. ‘I begin to wonder 
if I shall ever see it. Last year Dr. Davies said next year, and now 
this summer it is next year still. Well, even next year will come 
at last, I suppose, and I shall see my pet in her own home, the 
clevere-t of housekeepers.’ 

‘I don’t know about clever housekeeping,’ Editha answers rue- 
fully. ‘We spend a great deal of money, and I can’t quite make 
out how it goes. Of course everything is very dear, as’ cook says, 
and Herman is particular about his dinners, and likes game and fish 
directly it comes in season. We gave three-and-sixpence a pound for 
salmon ever so many times in the spring, and as cook fries white- 
bait very nicely, I ordered a pint for Herman two or three times 
week in the season. But even allowing for smali extravagances of 
that kind, I think our housekeeping costs more than it ought.’ 

Hereupon follows a lengthy and confidential conversation, in 
which Editha gives Ruth various details of domestic economy, or 
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domestic extravagance. Ruth is shocked at hearing the cost of that 
small ménage at Fulham, and suggests dishonesty on the part of 
Mrs. Files. Beer, grocery, butcher’s meat, everything costs about 
double what it ought, as Ruth demonstrates to her sister by a rough- 
and-ready comparison between the Fulham and Lochwithian bills— 
therefore Mr. and Mrs. Westray are being cheated. 

‘It is very dreadful to suspect any one,’ says Editha, discom- 
posed by this suggestion. 

‘It is still worse to encourage dishonesty by wilfully shutting 
one’s eyes to it. Let me find you a young woman who can cook— 
one of your old pupils, perhaps—and take her back with you.’ 

‘Do you think we could find one who would cook well enough 
for Herman ?’ inquires Editha doubtfually. 

‘Why not? I should not engage an inexperienced person, but 
I would make it my business to find a woman of unimpeachable cha- 
racter.’ 

‘I had an excellent character with Ann Files,’ remarks Editha. 

‘Had you any character of the person who gave the character?’ 

‘Of course not. The lady was quite a stranger to me.’ 

‘ And she wanted to get rid of a bad servant without what people 
call ‘‘ unpleasantness.”’ I daresay that’s how it was. Let me get 
you a cook, darling, and if she does not fry whitebait as well as this 
Ann Files, depend upon it she will reduce your housekeeping ex- 
penses by nearly half.’ 

‘That would be indeed a comfort. It sometimes makes me 
quite unhappy to think how hard Herman has to work to pay for 
things that are thrown on the dust-heap—broken china, half-burned 
coals, and so on. And yet I am always begging Files to be econo- 
mical, and she assures me that it goes to her heart to waste any- 
thing ; but the things do get wasted somehow.’ 

‘The cook I get you will not be wasteful, dear. Iam so glad 
we have had this little talk, and that I can be useful to you in some 
small way.’ 

Editha is grateful, but is sorely exercised by the thought that 
Mrs. Files is possibly not so honest as she might be. The idea of 
having been plundered largely forthe last two years; of retrospective 
wastefulness which might have been avoided had she, Editha, been 
more careful; the idea of Herman’s genius having been compelled to do 
task-work in order that Ann Files might squander the fruits thereof, 
—notions such as these present themselves to the young wife’s mind 
in a very painful manner, and she is thoughtful and unhappy for the 
rest of the evening. 

Ruth and Mrs. Jones, the good old Lochwithian housekeeper, 
hold a consultation next morning, at which Editha is present. Mrs. 
Jones knows the history of all the young women within ten miles of 
the Priory, and can lay her hands on a culinary treasure forthwith. 
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Betsy Evans—not Evans the grocer’s daughter, nor Evans the 
butcher’s, nor Evans at the Hill Farm, nor Evans who keeps the 
Prince Albert Inn—but another Evans who cobbles. Betsy hag 
been a pupil of Editha’s, and has since graduated as kitchen-maid 
under Mrs. Davis at Llanmoel Manor-house. 

‘Are not kitchen-maids in large houses apt to learn wastefal 
ways ?’ inquires Editha, with a vivid recollection of Jane Tubbs, 
who had budded as a kitchen-maid in Belgrave-square to blossom as 
a cook at Fulham, and who was in the habit of bringing forward 
‘the square’ as a precedent for every extravagance, such as the 
expenditure of a pound of lard for the frying of a single sole, or the 
investment of two pounds of gravy-beef in a small boat of gravy, 
which would have been flavourless without Worcester sauce. 

‘ Wasteful !’ exclaims Mrs. Jones, horrified. ‘ Wastefulness was 
never learned at Llanmoel Manor. Mrs. Davis is a woman who 
couldn’t rest quiet in her bed at night if she thought she had wasted 
so much as the bread-crumbs off the table-cloth. Her poultry is 
the finest in Radnorshire.’ 

It is agreed that Betsy Evans shall be engaged to accompany 
Mrs. Westray to London, upon whose return to Fulham Mrs. Files 
is to be dismissed with a month’s wages. Mrs. Files will of course 
be angry and remonstrant at this uncourteous treatment; but if 
she has been as dishonest as Ruth believes, she is not entitled to 
much courtesy. Editha is delighted at the idea of keeping house 
with less money, and sparing her dear Herman in some manner. 

‘It has gone to my heart to ask him for money so often, know- 
ing how hard he has to work for it,’ she says sadly; for she feels 
that the last year of her wedded life might have been happier but 
for that strain upon her husband’s invention, which has made him 
at once absent-minded, irritable, and moody by the domestic hearth, 
and eager for the relief of lively society abroad. 

Baby, otherwise George Edward, by which names he has been 
christened, after his two grandfathers, flourishes marvellously in the 
clear Welsh air, fresh, life-giving, as it blows over the hill-side 
sheep-walks, the ferny dells and pine-groves. To see the chubby 
yearling grow rosy and strong, or-to hear his happy voice—shrill 
and loud—as he crawls or rolls upon the short sweet turf, is a joy 
for Editha, and to be with Ruth a still deeper delight. Yet this first 
separation from Herman is a sharper trial than the young wife could 
have foreseen. Her life is snapped asunder, and the larger half of 
heart and mind are with her husband. Her health improves in her 
native air, in the divine repose of a country life; but, even seated 
by Ruth’s couch, her thoughts are with Herman in his study. She 
sees him careworn and anxious, fretful and excited, writing for 


bread. 
‘ How I wish he loved the country asI do, Ruth!’ she exclaims 
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one day, breaking off from the previous subject of conversation to 
talk of her husband. ‘ He’ always means Herman in Editha’s dis- 
course. ‘We should be rich then, with my poor little income 
and the earnings of one novel a year. No need for him to write 
plays, or worry himself about dramatic critics. I was thinking 
to-day, as I lonked at that pretty house just under the brow of the 
hill on the Llandrysak road, what a happy home it might be for 
Herman and me—such a dear old house and garden, all going to 
rack and ruin for want of a tenant. How cheaply we might live 
there—no carriages, no dinner-parties, no expensive amusements, 
but just the simplest easiest life, such as one can fancy Wordsworth 
and Southey leading in the Lake country !’ 

‘It would be very nice, darling, if it were possible,’ replies Ruth; 
‘it would make my life more happy than words can tell to have you 
always near me. And surely Herman would write better face to 
face with nature.’ 

Editha shakes her head despondently. 

‘I have told him so sometimes,’ she says; ‘but he asks me 
if Samuel Johnson wrote face to face with nature, or Charles Lamb, 
or Thackeray, or Dickens. I reminded him once that all our greatest 
poets have lived remote from cities, at which he laughed and said, 
‘* There’s a trifling exception to your rule in the person of one Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, whose works were for the most part produced in 
the neighbourhood of Blackfriars, as the dramatic exigences of the 
Globe Theatre demanded. Ben Jonson, Marlow, Dryden, and a 
few others were also denizens of the streets.’’ And then he tells me 
that he is not a poet, but a painter of manners and a recorder of 
events, and that he must live where men abound and events follow 
one another quickly.’ 

‘I should have thought that for a man who had seen the world 
and mingled largely with his fellow-men the repose of a country life 
would be most of all conducive to thought and invention,’ replies 
Ruth. ‘Memory, undisturbed by the distractions of to-day, would 
reproduce the images and impressions of the past; all that a man 
had seen, suffered, and felt would appear before him distinctly, as 
in a picture which he need only copy. I can hardly imagine any 
man writing a great bock amidst the distractions of London society.’ 

Herman’s letters are frequent, but briefand hurried. He writes 
in a cheerful spirit, however, and begs his wife to be happy, and to 
obtain all the good she can for herself and baby from the healthful 
repose of home. ‘ You were looking worn and harassed when you 
left me, dearest,’ he writes, with all his old tenderness. ‘I shall 
expect to see you return with the roses I admired so much in the 
young lady who gave the chief prize at the Eisteddfod.’ 

Editha has been at home nearly a fortnight, and has quite for- 
gotten Mr. Lyndhurst’s intention of trying the healing waters of 
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Llandrysak, nothing having yet occurred to remind her of that gen- 
tleman’s existence. It isa sultry August afternoon—a day on which 
the world seems to have fallen asleep in the sunshine, and even that 
sleepy hollow, Lochwitbian, is a shade more slumberous than usual. 
The waters of the Pennant have shrunk to a thread of silver, and 
trickle gently over those crags adown which they are wont to tumble 
furiously with the brawl of a small cataract. It is Saturday afternoon, 
too, and everybody’s work seems to be done except Editha’s. She 
and an under-gardener go down to the church together, laden with 
stephanotis and ferns for the decoration of altar and chancel, reading- 
desk and font; not that to-morrow is any especial Sunday in the 
ecclesiastical calendar, but rather because the flowers are in their 
August prime, and Editha deems their fittest use is in the adorn- 
ment of her beloved church. 

She takes the basket of flowers from the gardener in the porch, 
dismisses him, and goes in alone. The door of this house of prayer 
is left open for the most part, Mr. Petherick having a notion that a 
tired labourer returning from his daily toil may like now and then 
to enter that shadowy temple and kneel for a little while before the 
sculptured altar, whose Christian emblems no bishop has yet con- 
demned. 

Editha pauses on the threshold, surprised, delighted by the 
sound ofthe organ, touched as she has never heard it touched before. 
Some one, a stranger, is playing Mendelssohn’s ‘I waited for the 
Lord,’ and the instrument she knows so well is breathing forth tones 
of sweetness and power that move her almost to tears. 

Who can the player be beneath whose skilful hands the organ 
speaks a new language? Some tourist, no doubt. An occasional 
tourist, archeologically-minded, finds his way to Lochwithian in the 
course of a summer, to grope and pry among the foundations of the 
Priory, and come to arbitrary conclusions about the history thereof. 

Mrs. Westray moves softly about her work, listening to the 
player. He glides from Mendelssohn into the ‘ Agnus Dei’ in Mozart’s 
First Mass in C. The organ, a small one, is on one side of the chancel, 
screened by purple-silk curtains. Editha is very near the player as 
she builds a bank of flowers npon the reading-desk, pleased to think 
of Mr. Petherick’s delight to-morrow when he sees her work. 

The last notes of the ‘ Agnus Dei’ fade into silence, the invisible 
stranger strikes a chord, and a deep full voice begins to sing the 
Latin version cf Editha’s favourite hymn, ‘ Rock of Ages.’ The 
voice is Hamilton Lyndhurst’s, and she wonders at herself for not 
having recognised the touch of the musician. No doubt it is be- 
cause she has never heard him play the organ before. 

She goes on with her work noiselessly while he sings. She is 
wreathing one of the candelabra with stephanotis and long sprays of 
maiden-hair as Mr. Lyndhurst appears from behind the curtains, and 
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his coming discomposes her no more than if he were the purblind 
little organist she has known from her childhood. He has quite 
enough penetration to see this, and is not flattered by the fact. It 
is new to him to meet a woman to whom his presence is a matter 
of indifference, and this woman is one upon whom he has bestowed 
more earnest thought than he has given to the rest of her sex in the 
aggregate. 

He has heard her enter the church, watched her through a chink 
in the curtains, and has played and sung for her edification. 

‘ How do you like our organ, Mr. Lyndhurst ?’ ske asks as they 
shake hands. 

‘Not at all bad for such a small one. I came to Lochwithian 
with the idea of calling at the Priory, but seeing the church door 
open strayed in to look at it, and could not resist trying the organ. 
Fortunate for me, as I can now enter the Priory under your wing.’ 

‘ Papa will be very pleased to see you. Have you been long in 
Wales ?’ 

‘I came only yesterday.’ 

‘Indeed! Then you have seen Herman, perhaps, this week ?’ 
she says eagerly, delightedly, as if to have seen Herman was to be- 
long to a privileged order of beings. 

‘ How the simpleton loves him!’ thinks Lyndhurst, upon whom 
this single-hearted, all-absorbing affection has no more influence than 
the plaintive bleating ofthe foredoomed calf upon its executioner the 
butcher. He has made up his mind that this one woman can make 
him happy—can bend the straggling line of his life into a perfect 
circle, can harmonise an existence which is now chaotic; and with 
what dishonour he may stain his marhood, what anguish he may 
inflict ere he reach his aim, is a calculation that has no place in his 
thoughts. 

‘Did you see him?’ She repeats her question eagerly, won- 
dering at that troubled look which clouds Mr. Lyndhurst’s face for 
a@ moment. 

‘Yes; he dined at Mrs. Brandreth’s last Sunday. A delightful 
little dinner. Just seven people, and, with the exception of your 
humble servant, all distinguished; the kind of society Westray en- 
joys so thoroughly.’ 

‘Yes,’ sighs Editha, ‘he is very fond ofclever people. Did you 
think him looking ill—overworked ?’ 

‘On the contrary, he was in high spirits, and looked, as I 
thought, better than usual—younger, brighter, more like the young 
fellow I remember, seven years ago, fresh from Balliol, and full of 
enthusiasm and belief in the perfectability of human nature. I 
daresay if I had seen him next morning in his study I should have 
found a difference. It is the reaction that tells. We did not leave 
Mrs. Brandreth till the small hours. Rather too bad for a quiet 
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little dinner, wasn’t it? So many people dropped in during the 
evening, and every one had so much to say.’ 

‘I wonder Mrs. Brandreth can support the fatigue of those Sun- 
day evenings, after acting six nights a week.’ 

‘Do you? That shows how little you know her. She is a 
creature who lives upon excitement, as a Malay upon opium. Give 
her leisure for thought, and she would die in a year.’ 

‘ Are her thoughts so bitter that she could not bear them ?’ 

They have come out into the little garden-like churchyard, and 
linger, Mr. Lyndhurst looking rather absently at the tombstones as 
he talks. 

‘I think she has had her disappointments—perhaps I ought 
rather to say disappointment; for you know in my creed intense 
feeling comes but once in a life.’ 

‘She was left a widow so early,’ says Editha compassion- 
ately. 

‘ Ye-es,’ drawls Lyndhurst; ‘ but I doubt if the loss of Captain 
Brandreth sits very heavily on her spirit.’ 

‘Was he not a good man ?’ 

‘Good? Not in the church-going sense, I fear; but he was 
thoroughly harmless. A well-meaning young man, who carried a 
bull-terrier in his coat-pocket and gave his mind to billiards. He 
was ofa good family, and had expectations. Myra Clitheroe married 
the expectations, which were nipped untimely by his death. I dare- 
say that notion worries her a little.’ 

Editha looks grave. She and Myra have never fraternised, and 
she likes her less after this hasty sketch of Mr. Lyndhurst’s. 

‘I am glad you thought him looking well,’ she remarks, recur- 
ring to Herman. 

‘Poets always look well by lamplight. Have you seen his 
verses in the new weekly journal, the Connoisseur ?’ 

‘Verses? No, indeed. He so seldom writes poetry, though 
he is by nature a poet. Is there a poem of his in the Connoisseur ? 
And he has not sent it to me! How cruel!’ 

‘ Perhaps he thinks it a little out of your line. The Connois- 
seur people wanted him to do something for their first number, so 
he dashed off half-a-dozen verses ; and the little towr de force has 
made quite a hit. Every one was talking of it at Brandreth’s the 
other night.’ 

‘ And I have not seen it!’ says Editha, chagrined. 

‘Old story of the shoemaker’s wife, you know. I can bring 
you the paper to-morrow, or send my groom over with it to-night, 
if you’d really like to see it.’ 

‘I shall be so much obliged. What is the name of the poem ?’ 

‘** Ananke.”’ The word Claude Frollo cut upon the wall of his 
cell, you know, which in plain English means Fate. The title in 
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Greek characters looks rather chic, [assure you. De Musset never 
did anything better than the poem. The Connoisseur is going in 
for that kind of thing—abuses everybody, hits out from the shoulder 
right and left, and promises to be a success. I hear there are two 
injunctions and three actions for libel against the proprietors 
already; but as the shareholders include two of our wealthiest 
noblemen and a great City swell, that kind of thing won’t balk 
them. I have pledged myself to support the paper to the extent 
of a few thousands.’ 

Editha’s interest in the Connoisseur is bounded by that one 
column which contzins her husband’s verses. Mr. Lyndhurst per- 
ceives this, and does not pursue the subject. They pass from the 
churchyard to the shrubbery, and take the winding path to the 
house. It is nearly time for afternoon tea in Ruth’s room, and 
Editha means to offer Mr. Lyndhurst that innocent refection. They 
ascend the shrubberied slope side by side in friendly converse. It 
is like Red Ridinghood showing the wolf the way to her grandam’s 
cottage. 

‘ What do you think of Westray’s continental expedition?’ Lynd- 
hurst inquires presently. 

‘ Continental expedition! I don’t know what you mean,’ falters 
Editha, with an alarmed look. 

‘Perhaps I oughtn’t to have mentioned it. After all, it may 
be only an idea. But I thought he would have told you all about 
it.’ 

‘ About what ?’ 

‘The proprietors of his old paper, the Day Star, want him to 
go as special war-correspondent for this Franco-Prussian scrim- 
mage. The man who has been doing the work has knocked under, 
and come home invalided. They offer Westray splendid terms, and 
he seems to think the thing would suit him—the variety and ex- 
citement freshen his brains, and so on. I daresay he feels himself 
a little used up after the pace he has been going—in literature, I 
mean—for the last two years.’ 

This remark comes like a stab. The last two years are his 
married life. It is for her sake, for the maintenance of that expen- 
sive ill-managed home, he has squandered the wealth of his brain,. 
wasted his genius on recklessly rapid composition. The delicate 
flowers of his fancy have been forced to premature growth, and their 
price has gone to fill Ann Files’s grease-pot. 

This bitter thought gives way before the appalling ideas conjured 
up by that word ‘ war-correspondent.’ A man who writes history 
at the cannon’s mouth, amidst a hailstorm of shrapnel and grape, 
with murderous shells tearing up the earth round about him, with 
new-made chasms yawning before his feet, and the smoke-darkened 
air rent with the groans of the dying. 
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‘He would never think—he could not be so cruel!’ she gasps. 
‘ He would not hazard the life that is so dear—’ 

‘Hazard, my dear Mrs. Westray! He would be in no more 
danger among the belligerents than in the retirement of his own 
study. You never heard of a special correspondent coming to any 
harm. They talk very big, and to read their letters one would 
suppose they rode shoulder to shoulder with the commanding officer ; 
but it’s my belief they sit quietly by a wood fire in some roadside 
inn near the scene of operations, and get their information hot and 
hot from small boys. Your small boy would go up to the cannon’s 
mouth and look into it for sixpence. I shall be angry with myself 
if I have given you the slightest alarm. After all, Westray may 
have no idea of accepting the Day Star people’s offer. All I know 
is, that the offer was made, and talked about at Mrs. Brandreth’s. 
But no doubt he has refused it, or he would have told you.’ 

‘Yes,’ Editha says, slowly recovering composure ; ‘ he would 
have told me. He never kept a secret from me in his life.’ 

‘ Ah, that’s what all wives say,’ thinks Lyndhurst ; ‘ but I fancy 
I could tell you something about him that would astonish you for 
all that.’ 

He has given her an uncomfortable unsettled feeling about her 
absent husband, and that for the moment is enough; so he changes 
the subject, talks ofthe scenery, admires Priory and garden. Editha 
has forgotten her idea of offering him tea till he reminds her of her 
promise to introduce him to her sister, 

‘Miss Morcombe is fond of music, you told me ?’ he says. 

‘ Passionately ; and she hears so little good music. I shall be 
very pleased if you will play to her. There is a harmonium in her 
room—the best papa could get for her. Herr Louis Engel chose it. 
Will you come to Ruth’s room and have some tea ?’ 

‘I shall be charmed.’ 

They go in together, and Ruth looks up from Jeremy Taylor’s 
Holy Living—she is a lover of the old divine, whose quaintness 
and classic lore have a curious charm for her—astonished at the 
appearance of a tall and handsome stranger. 

‘Mr. Lyndhurst, my sister. You have heard me talk of Mr. 
Lyndhurst, Ruth, one of Herman’s old friends.’ 

The tea-table is ready. Editha takes off her hat, and seats 
herself before the old-fashioned silver urn, just as in the old days 
when Herman first came to the Priory. Something ofthe glow and 
freshness of untroubled youth has faded from her face since that 
happy time, but the face has gained in dignity and beauty. To 
Lyndhurst it looks like the face of a queen. 

‘My queen, at any rate,’ he says to himself; ‘ my lady, whom 
to love is honour.’ 

He takes his place at her side presently—Herman’s old place— 
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and performs the small services of the tea-table, addressing his con- 
versation chiefly to Ruth, whom he is desirous to conciliate. They 
would seem to have not an idea in common, this invalid recluse and 
the sin-dyed man of the world. Yet they get on wonderfully well. 
Ruth’s book, in its old-fashioned tree-calf binding, has slipped from 
the silken coverlet at her knee to the carpet. Lyndhurst picks it 
up, glances at the title as he returns it, and begins to talk about the 
learned Jeremy, whose pages he knows as well as those of Balzac 
or Dumas fils, Feydeau or Flaubert, Heine or Spielhagen. A great 
reader Mr. Lyndhurst, in those midday hours which he gives to the 
repose of his body, and in the small hours sometimes, when he has 
made the idle experiment of going to bed soon after midnight. He 
has a shelf of his favourite books and a reading-lamp at the head of 
his bed, and takes down a volume of Heine or De Musset and reads 
himself into dreamland, when a man less careful of his own well-being 
would take a dose of chloral. 

Mr. Lyndhurst sips his tea with an air of quiet enjoyment that 
bespeaks a placid soul refreshed by this pure and gentle society. It 
is strange how much he relishes the novelty of the situation. Mephis- 
topheles drinking tea with Margaret and her mother could not be 
more out of place, could not carry the situation with a more consum- 
mate tact. After tea he goes to the harmonium at Editha’s request, 
and plays Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor, and then the ‘ Eroica,’ 
and after that the ‘ Pastorale.’ His listeners cannot have too much 
of that magnificent music. The harmonium peals out full organ 
notes, ripe and round, and fills the room with melody—melody which 
overflows into the corridor, where the Squire hears it on his way to 
that study or den where he goes into the mystery of accounts with 
his bailiff. 

He looks in at the door, asking, ‘Who have you got there, 
Ruth ?’ and thereupon renews his acquaintance with Hamilton 
Lyndhurst. 

‘I thought there was too much noise for our little organist,’ 
says Mr. Morcombe blandly. ‘And so you have come down to try 
our sulphur or saline. Wonderful good they do you Londoners, I 
believe. Which are you taking—saline or sulphur ?’ 

This is one of the conventional inquiries at Llandrysak. Mr. 
Lyndhurst looks embarrassed. 

‘My medical man advised sulphur,’ he replies, with a lurking 
sparkle in those dark eyes of his, ‘perhaps on the doctrine of sig- 
natures.’ 

‘You must stop and dine with us, of course. How did you 
come over ?’ 

‘I rode.’ 

‘And you’ve put up your horse at the village inn ? Why didn’t 
you bring him here? MHe’d have been better taken care of.’ 
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‘No doubt. The village stable is certainly rather primitive, 
but I saw the corn put into his manger, and left him happy. I 
shall be too delighted to stop if I am not in the way.’ 

‘In the way! We live so far out of the way that a visit from 
an intelligent stranger is the greatest luxury we can enjoy. How 
about this Ministry now? Will Gladstone bring in his bill next 
session, or retire upon his defeat, eh?’ And the Squire begins 
to talk politics lustily, and speedily carries off his guest to see the 
gardens and the home-farm, but not before Lyndhurst has promised 
to come up to Ruth’s room after dinner, and play Mozart or Men- 
delssohn. He contrives to make himself agreeable to the Squire 
during that inspection of the premises; surveys the stables, which 
are Mr. Morcombe’s especial pride, inspects all the horses, and 
pronounces on their various merits with an acumen which estab- 
lishes him in their owner’s good graces. No man can make a 
stronger or better impression in a given time than Hamilton Lynd- 
hurst. 

Mr. Petherick dines with them, and after dinner they all go up 
to Ruth’s rocm to take coffee and hear Mr. Lyndhurst play. It is 
quite a pleasant evening: the softly-lighted room; the two women, 
one a pale and fragile copy of the other’s beauty, or say, rather, one 
a drawing in crayons, the other a painting in oils; the guaint old 
furniture and china harmoniously arranged, nothing crowded or ill 
assorted,—make altogether a charming picture. It is ages since 
Hamilton Lyndhurst has felt himself the inmate of a home; and 
this is home; curiously different from the houses he visits in London, 
which have the air of being public places of entertainment, minus 
the moneytaker at the doors, and sometimes minus the amusement. 

He leaves regretfully at the stroke of ten, and rides away in 
the clear summer moonlight, feeling as if he had been in Paradise. 
Unhappily the rose-hued light of an earthly Eden is too mild a 
fire to purify a sin-steeped soul like his, and he rides back to 
Liandrysak calmly meditative of evil, the solemn hills looking 
down at him, distant worlds shining upon him, the mystery of 
the universe around and about him, and affecting him no more 
deeply than it does the field-mouse, whose sharp beady eyes look 
warily out of its hole under the hedge yonder. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘Wo settled senses of the world can match 
The pleasure of that maduess.’ 


Mr. LynpHvrst’s groom rides over to Lochwithian before break- 
fast next morning, and Editha finds the first number of the Con- 
noisseur beside her plate on the breakfast-table, packed in an 
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official-looking vellum envelope, and sealed with Lyndhurst’s mono- 

m. He pretends to no ancient lineage, confesses frankly that 
his grandfather sold oranges in Houndsditch, and is above the petty 
pride of a purchased coat-of-arms. 

Editha opens the packet with eager hands. The Connoisseur 
is a journal of gentlemanly aspect, printed on thick creamy-hued 
paper, in fair readable type, largely spaced, and with wide columns. 
Chic is the predominant characteristic of the new periodical. It 
abuses roundly, is outspoken, insolent even, but not snobbish or 
petty. It has a good-natured arrogance, a soldierly freedom of 
speech, and that delightful modern scepticism which may fairly be 
called unbelief in everything. 

Editha turns with a glowing cheek to the poem ’ANAIKH, 
which occupies a place of honour in the middle of the paper; but 
that biush of wifely pride pales as she reads, and before she has 
finished the poem, she rises from the table to hide the tears of 
wounded feeling. 

The verses are the complaint of a soul ill at ease; weariness, 
disappointment, unbelief, are expressed in every line. No happy 
husband, no Christian gentleman, could have thought these thoughts 
or written these words, Mrs. Westray tells herself. They are 
verses eminently calculated to take the town; for they breathe just 
that spirit of disappointment in the past and indifference about the 
future which is the dominant note of town life. 

Editha looks at the signature through blinding tears. Yes, it 
is his name ; he boldly signs this confession of no-faith. She has 
been his wife two years, and knows him so little that these verses 
come upon her like a revelation. Her love, her devotion, her un- 
wearied thoughts of him and care for him, have been unsufficing for 
his happiness. He writes of himself as a disappointed man ; a man 
for whom life and love have alike been failures. He writes of Fate 
and man’s future like an infidel. 

Could she but know exactly the truth about this unlucky little 
poem, which has cost her bitter tears, and brought her husband a 
five-pound cheque, she would know that the verses were dashed off 
after a disagreeable interview with Mr. Standish the publisher, in 
which that gentleman complained of the result of Herman’s last 
novel, and offered two hundred and fifty less for his next ; she would 
know that Herman’s spirit had been furthermore disturbed by a 
slashing criticism of his last play in the Censor, where he found 
himself stigmatised as the latest perverter of dramatic taste and 
poisoner of public morals, to say nothing of being condemned as an 
ignoramus, unacquainted with his own language, and unprovided 
with a dictionary. 

Thus lashed to fury, his Muse had raised her crest somewhere 
in the small hours, shaken her tresses savagely, like another Medusa, 
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and hit out against Fate: Fate meaning at this moment a decline of 
two hundred and fifty pounds in the market price of a three-volume 
novel and the small carpings of an anonymous critic. 

Unhappily Editha takes the matter in sober seriousness, weighs 
every word, ponders every latent meaning, and is miserable. She 
locks up the paper as if it were a guilty secret. Not for worlds 
would she have those dreadful verses read by Ruth. She writes to 
her husband in the hour between breakfast and church time ; a long 
piteous letter, telling him how shocked and grieved she has been by 
sentiments which seem to her like a new language from his pen, 
asking him about the Day Star’s offer, and if he had ever been so 
cruel as to think for one moment of going to the scene of war; and 
finally imploring him to come down to Lochwithian, if it were only 
for a few days’ rest for himself, or for that much lesser reason—only 
to make her happy. 

‘ You thought very little of coming backwards and forwards when 
we were engaged,’ she adds, with gentle reproachfulness. ‘ Have 
I less claim upon you now I am your wife, and when our child is 
just old enough to ask in his baby-language why you are not here ?’ 

She is not a little surprised to see Mr. Lyndhurst stroll into 
the garden an hour after luncheon on this summer Sunday. She 
is carrying her boy round to look at the roses, which he examines 
critically with big round blue eyes, and sniffs daintily with a small 
‘ tip-tilted’ nose. She had not heard the Squire’s hospitable invita- 
tion to his new acquaintance last night, and had no idea that Mr. 
Lyndhurst was to eat his Sabbath dinner at the Priory. 

‘I hope you won’t think me a tremendous nuisance, Mrs. 
Westray,’ he says apologetically. ‘ Your father was good enough 
to ask me to drive over this afternoon, and I could not refuse such 
a tempting offer. Llandrysak on Sunday is the abomination of 
desolation. The bell of the little Anglican church sounds like the 
stroke of a toasting-fork upon a frying-pan; the Independent chapel 
tinkles and jangles all the morning. The Independents begin to 
howl hymns at ten; the Anglicans intone at half-past. You can 
hear both melodious sounds far away across the common in the 
silence of the place. When Slingsby Edwards has finished his 
sermon, his flock troops off to the Anglicans to make a finish. Shows 
a mind unfettered by theological prejudice, doesn’t it ?’ 

Editha’s grave looks reprove this jesting with sacred things ; so 
Mr. Lyndhurst turns his attention to the baby. Praise a woman’s 
child, or horse, or dog, and you find the surest short cut to her 
favonr. The child inclines to Hamilton at once, as four-footed 
animals incline to him, perhaps because he is big, powerful, and 
débonnaire, and has a surface benignity which attracts unreasoning 
creatures. 

The Squire appears presently, returning from his farm, in a 
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straw hat, and with a Sunday-afternoon listlessness of gait and 
manner ; and they all wander about the gardens, and down through 
the orchard to the ruins, Mr. Lyndhurst carrying the baby on his 
shoulder, and feeling himself quite a domestic character. They 
dawdle about, looking at the solid old stone walls, threaded with 
pale spleenwort and gray mosses, and speculating upon the plan of 
nave and aisles, transept and apse, sacristy and lady chapel. They 
stroll down to the river—that placid trout stream which was wont 
to flow through the Priory kitchen. There bloom the forget-me-nots, 
which Herman and Editha plucked together three years ago in the 
untroubled morning of their love. How well she remembers that 
day and the new dreams it brought her, the faint vague hopes which 
she tried to shut out of her mind, fearing a new influence which 
might come between her and Ruth! Now, Ruth is only second in 
her life, tenderly beloved still, but never again the first. 

‘I might have been happier if I had been true to Ruth,’ she 
thinks sadly, as her father and Mr. Lyndhurst stroll on a little in 
advance of her, talking politics, the baby deliciously content with his 
lofty perch, looking down at his mother as she slowly follows, full 
of thought. 

If she had been true to Ruth, if she had made up her mind 
at once and for ever to remain unmarried for love of Ruth, how much 
care, how many a pain she might have missed! It would have 
been a hard thing to refuse that ardent lover, a hard thing to reject 
the sweet responsibility of wifehood ; but once the sacrifice made, 
how easy all the rest of life! How simple, how single her duty as 
Ruth’s nurse and consoler! how complicated, how difficult as Her- 
man’s wife! He has committed to her the custody of his days, the 
guardianship of his fame; and how little she has done for either! 
She has trebled the cost of his existence, and has not succeeded in 
making his home happy, since he goes elsewhere in search of amuse- 
ment. Upon his art she has exercised no influence whatever, since 
the last page he has published proves that in thought and opinion 
they two, husband and wife, are wide as the poles asunder. Her 
reverence for things that are holy, her deep and fervent faith, 
have had no more effect upon his way of looking at life than if 
he had spent the last two years of his existence among South-Sea 
Islanders. 

They dine at six, and when the Squire and his guest return to 
the drawing-room, Editha has gone to church; whereby Mr. Lynd- 
hurst finds the next two hours hang somewhat heavily on hand. Mr. 
Morcombe has shown him the stables and the home-farm. He has 
seen the ruins—the garden. There is really nothing more for him 
to see at Lochwithian, except the inexhaustible hills. The Squire’s 
conversation waxes monotonous. They go out into the garden, and 
smoke their cigars amidst the odours of roses and jasmine. Lynd- 
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hurst looks at the church-window, whence shines the faint gleam of 
the pulpit-candles, and wonders how much longer the service is to 
last. Anon comes the sound of the organ, village voices singing an 
evening hymn, and then the little congregation comes slowly out of 
the gray gothic porch, and presently Mr. Lyadhurst hears the click 
of the garden-gate, which announces Editha’s return. She must 
pass them on her way to the house. 

‘Good-night, papa,’ she says. ‘I am going to Ruth’s room, 
and I don’t think I shall come down-stairs again to-night unless you 
want me. Good-night, Mr. Lyndhurst.’ 

‘Out of sorts, pet ?’ asks the Squire, scrutinising her after his 
good-night kiss. ‘ You are looking pale. No bad news from Westray, 
is there ?’ 

‘No, papa; I’ve a headache, that’s all.’ 

‘Thunder in the air, no doubt. Good-night, dear; go and 
rest.’ 

And so, after a friendly good-night to Mr. Lyndhurst, Editha 
leaves them, and the Squire and his guest go down to the gate to 
waylay Parson Petherick, who comes in to smoke a cigar with them 
after his day’s long labour. 

That unhappy look of Editha’s haunts Hamilton Lyndhurst as 
he drives back to Llandrysak. 

‘She has begun to doubt him,’ he thinks. ‘That sceptical 
poem has made her miserable. If she is so wretched because he 
has shown himself something less holy than the saint she has made 
him, what will she suffer when she knows more? When she knows 
that the moth has flown back to the flame that lured him years ago, 
and that his wings are singed by the old fire ?” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


‘For men at most differ as Heaven and earth, 
But women, worst and best, as Heaven and Hell.’ 


TUESDAY morning brings Herman’s answer to his wife’s letter. 
It is brief, but in some measure reassuring. He makes light of her 
anxieties ; he ridicules her fears. 


‘First, as for the Day Star, dearest,’ he writes, after a few 
affectionate commonplaces, ‘ such an offer as you speak of has been 
made, and is, I freely confess, a tempting offer. So complete a 
change of scene, the life and movement of the thing, would, I believe, 
refresh and stimulate me. I have been growing dismally stagnant 
of late, and find, as you have yourself observed, the ink flow less 
freely from my pen than of old. But, inviting as the opportunity 
is, I feel that, as a family man, I am bound to forego it, and you 
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never would have heard a syllable about it from me. It was rather 
officious of Lyndhurst to mention the affair ; but these idle men are 
such inveterate gossips. Be content, dear; I sit in my den at 
Fulham like a spider in his hole, and spin copy, with an occasional 
feeling that I am spinning it, like the spider, out of my own internal 
economy. 

‘I am sorry you disapprove of the verses. They were struck 
off in the heat of the moment, and mean very little except that I 
was tired and depressed when I wrote them. Be happy, dearest ; 
enjoy the simple pleasures of Lochwithian, and come back to me by 
and by blooming and beautiful as when first I saw your face shining 
upon me under Dewrance’s umbrella at the Eisteddfod. 

‘ The horses are well; the house has a dusty look in your ab- 
sence. Kiss our pet with a hundred superfluous kisses for me.— 
Your ever-loving husband, Henwan.’ 


She is comforted by this letter, vague as its assurances are. 
Poor fellow, he owns to a passing weariness of his art. If he 
would but give himself rest—surrender his expensive house and 
servants, sell carriages and horses, and come down here, where 
they might live so cheaply! Editha explores an empty house in 
her walk that morning, and ‘longs to furnish it for herself and 
Herman. It is a rustic dwelling, on the slope of one of the great 
green hills that look down upon the old Priory—a roomy, comfort- 
able cottage, built by Mr. Petherick’s predecessor, and lately oc- 
cupied by a retired naval man, who made garden and orchard the 
pride of his life. This old post-captain has been dead some months, 
and his cherished garden has been neglected while the house waits 
for a new tenant. It lies a little off the high-road, and is at present 
eight miles from a railway station; but the view from its windows is 
one of the finest in this part of the country, and the air is purest 
ether. A year hence there will be a loop line to Lochwithian, and 
this aerie amidst the hills so much the more accessible. 

Editha wanders in and out of the empty rooms, while the baby 
and his nurse sit on the lawn plucking daisies among the long grass. 
She finds a lovely little room at the side of the house, with a 
French window and balcony overhanging the valley, a waterfall 
babbling below, and rough crag and pinewood towering above. 
Such a study for a poet! Here, surely, inspiration would come as 
it never could in flat sluggish Fulham. Above these are two airy 
rooms, which would make the most delightful nurseries for baby. 
There are just rooms enough for comfort, none to spare for show— 
a snug little dining-room, suggestive of a partie carrée at most; a 
rustic drawing-room, with a big bow-window. 

‘ How happily we might live here,’ muses Editha, ‘wasting no 
money upon dinner-giving or display! We could manage with one 
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servant even, and I could help to keep the house nice. What 
pleasure it would be to me to work for Herman—to be really useful 
to him, instead of being only an occasion of expense as I am now! 
And how delightful to live close to Ruth and papa! We could go 
to London sometimes, of course—for Herman to superintend the 
production of his plays, for instance—but I cannot think that it 
is necessary for an imaginative writer to live in London.’ 

The days slip smoothly, gently by at Lochwithian—not altogether 
happy, for the wife’s heart is full of cares for her absent husband, 
but brightened by many household joys. To be with Ruth, to see 
her child happy, to meet old friends again, and go back to the 
sweetness of youth—all this should be enough for happiness, 
Editha thinks; but her heart yearns for the day when she can 
reasonably go back to Fulham. 

Herman’s letters all entreat her to stay—to make the most of 
home joys, her beloved hills, her old pensioners, and not to hurry 
back to the murky suburb, which has a dusty, shabby look now the 
freshness of summer has worn off, Herman tells her. 

Hamilton Lyndhurst comes over to Lochwithian two or three 
times a week, and joins the Squire and his daughter in their rides 
and drives, contriving to render himself agreeable to both. He 
cultivates his acquaintance with Ruth, and brightens many an hour 
for the invalid with his music. In this fortnight of his life he en- 
joys more domestic happiness than he has known in all his previous 
existence. The freshness of the sensation makes it strangely sweet 
to him. This equable life, flowing gently on, without pleasures, 
without excitements, is something utterly new to him. 

The fortnight hurries by like a dream, as it seems to Mr. 
Lyndhurst, and yet it is the longest fortnight in his life to look 
back upon—a complete existence in miniature. 

‘My mind has taken root here,’ he tells Ruth, when he pays 
his farewell visit. ‘I feel as if I were a native of these hills, in- 
stead of the miserable CockneyI am. I shall fancy myself all adrift 
again when I return to stony Babylon.’ 

To stony Babylon he does return, timing his departure cleverly 
—just two days before Editha’s. This looks well, and gives an 
accidental air to his presence in the neighbourhood of Lochwithian. 
A less-practised schemer would have lingered to the last, and would 
have managed to be Editha’s escort on the homeward journey. 
Lyndhurst departs without having awakened anybody’s suspicions 
as to the purity of his intentions—unless, indeed, there lurks some 
shadow of distrust in the pastor’s honest mind. 

‘I don’t quite like that fellow,’ says Mr. Petherick, when the 
Squire has been praising his departed guest. ‘He is too smooth. 
Velvet paws always remind me of cats. He made himself so 
abominably agreeable to us all; and yet he seemed a fish out of 
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water, somehow, in spite of his easy manner and his air of frank 
enjoyment. He is not the type of man to be so delighted with our 
innocent countrified pleasures. Nature and he don’t harmonise. 
What kind of person is he in town, Editha?’ 

Mrs. Westray smiles at the question. 

‘I think he is very much the same man you have seen here—not 
quite so frank or genial, perhaps. But Herman’s friends are always 
talking criticism, and a man like Mr. Lyndhurst says ill-natured 
things for the sake of being witty. He takes life very easily, and 
seems to have no particular purpose in his existence. People call 
him Midas, and say that all he touches turns to gold; but I doubt 
if he has much enjoyment of his wealth. He always has rather a 
tired air, as if he had tried ail the pleasures of life and found them 
vanity. I never saw him seem so near happiness as he has seemed 
to be here.’ 

‘Humph!’ mutters Mr. Petherick, ‘that’s rather odd, isn’t it? 
Buttercups and daisies would seem scarcely the fare for that kind of 
man—unless he had some motive for liking the buttercups and daisies. 
Perhaps it’s the novelty that pleases him. I shouldn’t wonder if 
Nebuchadnezzar enjoyed the grass of the field after the barbaric 
splendour of his palace. However, I must confess your Mr. Lynd- 
hurst is a problem I can’t solve. Does your husband like him?’ 

‘Very much. He is one of our most frequent guests.’ 

At last the day comes for Editha’s return. She has been at the 
Priory nearly a month, and her presence has done wonders for Ruth 
—has improved her so much, that Editha forgets the fears which 
were aroused by her sister’s altered looks on her arrival. The sisters 
spend their last evening together alone, in confidential talk. 

‘ Darling, I look forward to the delight of coming down here to 
live some day,’ Editha. says. ‘I know that Herman is tired of 
London, though I cannot induce him to believe that he is. All his 
pleasures are monotonous, and the life he leads in town is wearing 
him out. I see it too plainly. We are living expensively, and his 
brain is being exhausted by the effort to keep pace with our ex- 
penditure. If I could persuade him to do without the society of a 
few people who amuse him, the rest would be easy. He is’ by nature 
a student, and I know that he could be as happy as the day is long 
in Captain Fitzgerald’s cottage.’ 

‘He has your health and happiness to consider as well as his 
own,’ replies Ruth; ‘and I know how much better you and baby 
would be in this clear air. I don’t think Fulham suits you, dear. 
You were looking ill and worried when you came.’ 

‘I had been anxious about Herman.’ 

They talk hopefully of the happy life they might lead if Herman 
would but consent to forsake clubs and parties, and be satisfied with 
a bucolic or meditative existence, remote from the stir and thrill of 
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crowds. Fair dream of a future which is perchance impossible! It 
serves to make the sisters happy on this their last evening. 

Editha departs at noonday on a blazing September Saturday, ac- 
companied by nurse and baby, trunks, baskets, rugs, umbrellas, a 
basket of ferns for her garden, and a huge hamper of country produce 
—quite a train of heavy luggage, which occupies one end of the little 
platform at Llandrysak, and throws the two Welsh porters into con- 
vulsions of excitement and bathes them in perspiration. 

The Squire and the Parson are both in attendance, and Mrs. 
Gredby has descended from her fastness to offer tribute, in the shape 
of a large fan-shaped nosegay, fragrant with southernwood and 
banked up with hollyhocks, which she calls a ‘ bokay.’ 

‘I should like you to have something to remember me by when 
you get home, Miss Editha,’ she says, ‘and the little gentleman 
likewise, so I’ve made so bold as to bring you a pair of ducks.’ 

‘O Mrs. Gredby, the flowers would have been enough,’ remon- 
strates Editha, as the landlady of the New Inn withdraws the corner 
of a white cloth from her basket, and displays two innocent beaks 
hanging pathetically over the wickerwork. 

‘No, Miss Editha;. flowers is very well, but you put em in a jug 
on your drawning-room table, and you think no more of ’em. They 
pass clean out of your mind. But if you make your dinner off a 
fine pair of ducks, you don’t forget them. Their very richness makes 
an impression. You allude to them afterwards, and say, ‘‘ The day 
we had Mrs. Gredby’s ducks.” They’re something to look back 
upon, you see, miss.’ 

‘I shall remember your kindness in any case, dear Mrs. Gredby,’ 
says Editha, smiling. 

‘Yes, miss, and you’ll remember them ducks, and so will your 
good gentleman. There hasn’t been a finer couple killed this year, 
not within forty mile. I reared ’em myself, so I ought to know— 
besides feeding of ’em out of my own mouth when they was weakly.’ 

Mrs. Gredby expatiates on the baby—a chubby, rosy-cheeked 
young gentleman, in a white pelisse and small sailor-hat ; and anon 
comes the train of some half-dozen carriages, which is to convey 
Editha to Shrewsbury. She has books and papers to read, she has 
a basket of Lochwithian peaches, and, best of all, she has baby; so 
the journey can hardly be tedious, thinks the Squire, as he kisses 
her and bids her God-speed. 

The journey does seem to her somewhat tedious, in spite of 
books and baby. Once away from Lochwithian, her ardent desire 
to be home makes her restless and impatient—inwardly impatient 
only, for in outward seeming she is all gentleness and repose. She 
is not given to shifting her burden of weariness upon other people’s 
shoulders. 

It is nearly a week since she has heard from Herman, and that 
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fact is sufficient to fill her with uneasiness. She feels that she has 
been too long absent from home and duty—feels herself a neglectful 
wife, although she has been only obeying Herman in prolonging 
her stay at the Priory. How she longs to be with him—to look in 
his face, to see if he has still that worn worried look which made 
her wretched before she left home! How she longs to be sitting 
opposite him in the dear little study, pouring out that strong green 
tea which is his nectar, and listening to his literary plans! Between 
her and this delight there are only so many miles, so many hours ; 
but her impatience grows as the miles and hours lessen. 

There is a delay of two hours at Shrewsbury, and it is evening 
—a breathless evening, with a gray thunderous sky—when the train 
enters the terminus. Editha has written to announce her coming, 
and expects to be met at the station by Herman after this her first 
absence. She scans the faces on the platform eagerly as the train 
moves past them, but cannot see that one face, with its bright re- 
cognising look, as she has been picturing it to herself throughout 
the journey. 

He is there, no doubt, she tells herself, though not in the outer 
edge of the crowd. She alights hastily, and hardly stops to see 
that nurse and baby make their descent safely, so eager is she to 
find Herman. 

‘Lor, mum, you’ve forgot your travelling-bag,’ says the nurse, 
plunging back into the carriage, where that treasury of feminine 
necessities has been left in the rack. 

Editha cannot think of travelling-bags. She is looking for 
Herman; but among all those hard-faced strangers his dear face 
appears not. The blankness sends a pang through her heart. 

‘Hadn’t we better get a cab, mum ?’ says the nurse. 

‘Yes, Jane. I thought Mr. Westray would have been here to 
meet me.’ 

‘ And I should have thought so too, mum; such a lot of luggage 
as we've got, and baby getting so sleepy, poor lamb.’ 

The ‘ poor lamb’ is decidedly fractious. The heat, the dust, the 
long journey have tried his youthful temper. Jane struggles with 
the double burden of infant and travelling-bag. She has the basket 
with Mrs. Gredby’s ducks over herarm. ‘ Porter!’ she screams, in 
a shrill complaining voice, seeing that Mrs. Westray stands help- 
less, like a suddenly-awakened sleep-walker. 

Porters come, and Mrs. Westray’s luggage is selected from a 
mountain of trunks, portmanteaus, tin baths, japanned bonnet-boxes, 
and hampers, and then it is stacked upon a rickety-looking cab, and 
Editha, with one despairing look along the platform, takes her place 
in the vehicle. 


It is a long drive to Fulham—a dreary one after that disappoint- 
ment. How dull and murky London leoks after the dewy freshness, 
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the heaven-soaring hills of Lochwithian—a hateful place to return 
to, assuredly, even though it means home! The long dusty road, 
the endless procession of shabby suburban villas, dust-whitened 
trees, cabs, straw, rags, and rubbish on the dusty pavements, sordid 
shops, ragged-looking omnibuses, everything ugly and poverty- 
stricken. 

‘Why was he not at the station to meet me?’ That is the 
question which Mrs. Westray asks herself more or less throughout 
that long jolting journey. At the least it looks unkind. He is 
dining out, perhaps, at some social club-dinner ; or has gone to see 
a new play produced at one of the theatres—the work of a rival. 

‘If he had only written to tell me that he would be engaged this 
evening, I should have been spared the disappointment,’ thinks 
Editha, and then reproaches herself for feeling wounded by this 
seeming neglect. 

‘No doubt he has some good reason,’ she tells herself. ‘ He 
was too busy to come perhaps, and I shall find him at home, at 
work, and expecting me—in his old velvet coat, with books thrown 
about in every direction, and the tea-tray among his papers. Or if 
he has been obliged to go out, there will be a note to tell me why, 
and in an hour or two he will be back. I shall just have time to 
change my dusty clothes and see baby put to bed before he comes.’ 

Thus does Editha sprinkle cool patience upon her wounded 
spirit, and when at last the cab blunders into shabby old Fulham, 
whose High-street has a look of having been forgotten and left behind 
by the march of progress, she is prepared to accept things plea- 
santly, however they may fall out, and to give her husband loving 
greeting, even though he should have gone out to dinner on this 
particular Saturday, and not gladden her eyes till between eleven 
and twelve o’clock. She will say like Desdemona, ‘ Men are not 
gods,’ and will be content with something less than ‘such observ- 
ancy as fits the bridal.’ 

They have turned into the little lane that leads to Bridge-end 
House. Everything has the same dull and dusty look. The gray 
sky darkens with declining day. Putney-church clock strikes eight 
with a dismal clang. Nature wears no smile of weleome. The 
slate-coloured river frowns. The study blind is down. The cabman 
rings three times before the door is opened. 

At last the parlour-maid appears, capless and slatternly. She 
comes slowly to the gate, opens it, and begins with a languid air to 
assist in carrying in the luggage. She brightens a little at sight 
of the ducks and the hamper. 

‘Is Mr. Westray at home ?’ asks Editha, very sure that he is 
not, since he has not appeared to greet her. 

‘At home, mum? Ono, mum. Didn’t you get his letter?’ 

‘ What letter ?’ 
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‘ Telling you that he was going away, mum.’ 

‘Going away—where? Has he gone away?’ 

‘Yes, mum. He went off to France yesterday afternoon 
quite suddent. He wrote you a letter, mum, astin’ you to stay 
with your par while he was away, and he told cook and me not to 
expect you for the next three weeks. But I’m afraid Selina must 
have posted the letter too late.’ 

‘I had no letter,’ replies Editha, bearing up against this blow 
with a heroic effort. How cruel, how heartless of him to leave her 
thus! What temptation that fame or gain can hold out should 
weigh against the anguish she feels at this desertion? He has left 
her—heedless of her fears—left her to enter scenes of danger, left 
her perhaps to die. 

‘Lor, mum, how white you do look!’ says Mary Ann, the 
parlour-maid, who is not without compassionate feeling even for that 
natural enemy, a mistress. ‘ Master said he shouldn’t be away 
much above three weeks, and the change would do him good. He 
was looking ill and tired, cook and me noticed. But of course, being 
out so late of evenings would make a difference.’ 

‘He was out often,’ falters Editha, hardly knowing what she 
says. O, bitter agony of disappointed hope, she feels as if life could 
never seem fair again. 

‘ Well, yes, um. Pretty well every evening. It was dull and 
lonesome, you see, for him at home. Houses by the river is lone- 
some, except in the spring, when the laylocks and laburniums is in 
blow.’ 

Happily there is baby to be thought of. His fractiousness in- 
creases when he discovers that no preparations have been made for 
his reception; that the mattresses have to be dragged out of his 
cot and aired at a hastily-lighted fire, and that his nursery smells 
unpleasantly of mottled soap. 

Cook has gone to pass the evening with her relations. The 
two young women bustle about, and get tea and a rasher for Mrs. 
Westray, and light the lamp in the study. 

Here Editha takes her lonely meal, when baby has been cared 
for and made comfortable. The room is just as Herman left it, and 
speaks to her of him: books piled on the floor, the chairs, the 
table ; papers scattered everywhere. His pipes, his tobacco-jars on 
table and mantelshelf. There was a time when he was less dis- 
orderly. These careless habits tell of a weary mind. 

Hardest of all does it seem to have missed his farewell letter. 
Posted too late for yesterday’s mail, it will only reach Lochwithian 
to-morrow morning, and cannot return to Fulham until Monday. 
All the blank desolate Sunday must intervene before she can have 
his letter, and know his reasons for breaking a promise that should 
have been held sacred. He assured her, when he laughed at her 
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fears, that he had no idea of accepting the Day Star’s offer, and in 
the face of that assurance—which to her seemed a promise—he is 
gone. She sends for an evening paper, and tries to make out how 
things are going on at the seat of war. ‘ Our special correspondent’ 
writes of deadly strife and desolated villages in the coolest and airiest 
manner; but his letter seems all confusion somehow to Editha. 
Krupp guns, skirmishes here, sorties there, the prospect of an en- 
gagement before long; French generals, princes of Hohenzollern 
behaving in the noblest and most gentlemanlike manner, and the 
general public being annihilated upon scientific principles. Shells, 
shrapnell, and explosives of all kinds flying about in every direction, 
even on one’s paper as one writes, the correspondent insinuates. 
To-morrow, and Herman will have reached that horrid scene, and 
the Krupp guns, and grape and shrapnell will be flying about his 
sacred head. 

Editha would give anything to see some one who has seen him 
lately—one of his friends, who could tell her, in the absence of his 
letter, what urged his sudden departure. There is Mrs. Brandreth, 
for instance; she would be sure to know. 

‘I will call upon her after church to-morrow,’ decides Editha. 
She has never before had her carriage out on a Sunday, but on this 
occasion she orders her brougham for three o’clock. She has a 
feeling that Mrs. Brandreth is a person she can only visit in 
state. 

It is not quite pleasant to her to call upon Myra, for though she 
has never acknowledged the fact even to herself, there is a faint 
dislike or distrust of that accomplished woman in her mind. But 
she cannot call upon her husband’s bachelor friends—those happy- 
go-lucky artists or literary men in Thistle-grove or South Ken- 
sington—and she is very anxious to see some one who has seen 
Herman just before his departure ; so she vanquishes that undefined 
feeling of reluctance, and drives to Kensington Gore. 

She has been careful to put on her most becoming dress, her 
prettiest bonnet. Her gloves are fresh ; every detail of her toilette 
perfect. There is nothing of the forsaken Ariadne about her. 

This happens to be her first visit to the house in Kensington 
Gore. She has been asked often, but to Sunday dinners and 
Sunday musical evenings—symposia she disapproves. 

Mrs. Brandreth is at home; indeed she rarely stirs outside her 
door on Sunday after ten-o’clock matins at a ritualistic temple in 
the neighbourhood. ‘A day upon which small tradesmen drive 
their families about in tax-carts is a time for decent people to stay 
indoors,’ she remarks, when any one suggests a Sabbath airing. 

Mrs. Westray is taken up to the drawing-room—a room that 
has a cheerful glow winter or summer. The curtains and chair- 
covers are of a rich amber, the carpet deep brown shaded to palest 
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yellow. These amber tones set off the ebony furniture, the majolica 
vases and plateaus of deepest blue, the water-coloured landscapes on 
the warm dove-coloured walls. 

Mrs. Brandreth is seated in the small inner room, among ferns 
and flowers which give a delicious coolness to the atmosphere. She 
is not alone. Lord Earlswood lolls upon one of the amber-satin 
chairs, turning the leaves of the Connoisseur languidly, as if he were 
looking vainly for some article within the limits of his capacity. 
He spends the greater part of his Sundays in attendance upon Myra. 
He has very little to say to her, and has no appearance of enjoying 
himself; but he comes and he stays, and she finds that it is impos- 
sible to enjoy a Sunday without this infliction. 

Mrs. Brandreth receives Editha rapturously. Lord Earlswood 
abandons the Connoisseur, and shakes hands languidly, with a gentle- 
manlike melancholy, as a man too deeply aftlicted by the burden of 
life to assume the mockery of smiles. 

‘My dear Mrs. Westray, how good of you!’ cries Myra. ‘ What 
a pleasant surprise! I thought you were to be in Wales for the 
next six weeks. Your husband told me so.’ 

Editha explains the tardily-posted letter. 

‘And you came home and found him gone!’ exclaims Myra. 
‘ What a disappointment !’ 

‘London so empty too,’ interjects Lord Earlswood ; ‘ positively 
disgusting. Met seven men between Pall Mall and Whitehall yes- 
terday—I counted ’em—and four of them looked like government 
clerks.’ 

‘It was a disappointment,’ replies Editha gently, nay almost 
cheerfully. She has not come here to wear the willow. ‘ But if 
the change does Herman good I must not complain. There is no 
danger, I suppose ?’ she- adds anxiously, looking at his lordship as 
the higher authority. 

‘O dear, no, I think not,’ says Lord Earlswood. ‘Newspaper 
correspondents never get shot—not in Europe, you know. In China 
they shoot all kind of fellows—diplomatic, civil, anything you like. 
But I fancy these German beggars will respect the press. Wouldn’t 
like to see themselves cut up in the Radical papers—papers that 
write about the Millennium, and universal peace, and the lion lying 
down with the what’s-its-name, and that kind of thing.’ 

Editha takes what comfort she can from this speech, and turns 
to Myra. She has a great opinion of that lady’s worldly wisdom, 
and though she has not been able to like her, respects her in- 
dustry and cleverness. 

‘Did you see Herman shortly before he left ?’ she asks. 

‘He dined here last Sunday; but he had not then decided on 
accepting the Day Star people’s offer, though I know it tempted 
him.’ 
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‘ And he left on Friday. He must have decided very quickly at 
last.’ 

‘A fellow told me that the Day Star doubled their terms,’ says 
Lord Earlswood, ‘and Westray couldn’t withstand the filthy lucre.’ 

Editha blushes painfully. That expensive housekeeping is alone 
to blame for his need of money. 

‘I do not think money had much to do with Mr. Westray’s de- 
cision,’ says Myra. ‘I believe he wanted change of scene and 
occupation. He was tired and bored. I never saw him looking so 
ill. Iwas one among his friends who advised him to accept the 
newspaper people’s offer. Anything was better than to see him 
grinding on at the same mill for ever.’ 

This stabs Editha to the heart. She grows a little paler than 
before, but gives no other token of her wound. Lord Earlswood 
rises and fidgets about the front drawing-room, only divided from 
the inner temple by amber curtains. He is seen through the 
draperied archway roaming listlessly, looking at the pictures, opening 
the show books, generally at a loss what to do with himself. 

‘ Did you hear how long he was to be away ?’ Editha asks. 

‘Not definitely. I don’t suppose he had any idea as to time. 
It might be a question of weeks or of months.’ 

‘If it is a question of months, I shall go to him,’ says Editha. 

‘My dear Mrs. Westray, impossible! A man moving about 
here and there, at the seat of war—how could he be burdened with 
a wife? I can quite understand your anxiety, but you will see that 
in such a position he must be unfettered.’ 

‘ Yes, I suppose so,’ Editha answers sadly. ‘I must be patient. 
Good-bye, Mrs. Brandreth. I thought you would be able to tell 
me more perhaps. But I shall get Herman’s letter to-morrow.’ 

‘You are not going to run away directly? You must stay and 
dine with me. Ihave some charming people coming—an Italian 
poet and his wife—quite in a friendly way. Lord Earlswood will 
stay perhaps, and Mr. Tollemy may drop in, but no one else. Do 
stop.’ 

‘You are very kind; but I am too anxious. I shall be happier 
at home with baby.’ 

Myra averts her face lest Mrs. Westray should see the scorn that 
curls her lip at this remark. Of all things weak in woman Mrs. 
Brandreth most despises baby-worship. 

‘You won’t be persuaded? I’m so sorry. And you will go 
home and drink tea all the evening, and cry over baby, instead of 
making yourself happy here, as you might if you chose. That is the 
great difference between men and women. Women nurse their trou- 
bles and make much of them ; men thrust their worries out of doors, 
and keep them there until they’re strong enough to climb in at the 
window.’ 
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Mrs. Westray is not to be persuaded, and departs, feeling very 
little happier for her visit to Kensington Gore. 

‘Poor thing,’ murmurs Myra languidly, as Lord Earlswood 
comes prowling through the curtained archway, like a mentally 
exhausted wild-beast, ‘ how miserable she is !’ 

If other people’s misfortunes, in a general way, are not without 
a flavour of sweetness to poor humanity, what wicked rapture must 
this woman feel as she gloats over the agony of that soul whose 
happiness she has envied, whose innocence and purity she has hated 
for two slow joyless years—slow, though they have been as a 
triumphal procession to the temple of fame; joyless, though they 
have been filled to overflowing with what the world calls pleasure ! 

‘Yes, she does seem cut up,’ replies Lord Earlswood, with a 
meditative air. ‘ Rather unkind of Westray to go off like that.’ 

‘I daresay he was thoroughly tired of his home, or he wouldn’t 
have gone.’ 

‘ Tired of his home, and with such a pretty wife! I thought it 
was a love-match.’ 

‘ Love-matches are bad wear when a man marries a fool.’ 

‘Is she a fool, do you think? I fancied she had a sensible look. 
I can’t say I’ve ever heard her say anything clever. She doesn’t 
burst into puns, and she isn’t satirical, you know. But I should 
have given her credit for good sense. Looks as if she could make 
a pudding or sew on a button—good style too. Well, I'll go and 
look in at Tattersall’s, and then go and dress for dinner. I hope 
these Italian people talk English ?’ 

‘ Admirably.’ 

‘ Jolly clever of them, isn’t it? I never could manage modern 
languages. I suppose it’s from being over-dosed with the Classics 
when I was a boy.’ 

‘And yet I seldom hear you indulge in Greek or Latin,’ remarks 
Myra, smiling. 

‘No; nothing so caddish as a fellow quoting Plato or Cicero. 
Only fit for a newspaper man or an Irish member. Aw plaisir.’ 

And with this fragment of a modern language, Lord Earlswood 
departs, to loaf at the great horse-mart for the next hour or so, to 
smoke a cigar or two, drink a soda-and-brandy or two, yawn over the 
sporting weeklies, and at eight o’clock reappear in Mrs. Brandreth’s 
drawing-room, faultlessly arrayed in evening dress of puritan sim- 
plicity—no studs, no chain, no trinket—black and white, like a 
mourning letter. 

Relieved of his lordship’s unenlivening presence, Mrs. Brandreth 
paces the larger drawing-room thoughtfully. Her eyes shine with a 
wicked light. Her rival’s misery is very sweet—the wine of life— 
sweet almost as that cup which the same rival snatched from her 


lips. 
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‘ Revenge is almost as good as love,’ she tells herself. 

She knows a good deal more about Herman than she has chosen 
to tell Herman’s wife. She knows that he has left England because 
his affairs are in confusion, because he is in desperate need of money, 
and that let him do his uttermost it will go hard with him to stave 
offruin. She knows that the pretty house by the river is a perilous 
abode just now, and she means to make it more perilous if she can. 
Hatred so deep as hers is not to be satisfied by the temporary sever- 
ance of husband and wife. She would see them parted for ever. 
And far away in the dim future, beyond their parting, Hope beckons 
boldly. 

‘He has found out his mistake long ago,’ she tells herself. 
‘He comes to me for counsel, he comes to me for amusement. 
That pretty piece of simplicity wearies him. He loved me first— 
loved me when his heart was young and fresh and ardent. He will 
love me last.’ 

A Venetian mirror, framed in Sévres biscuit, stands before the 
open window ‘in the full bright sunshine. She catches sight of her 
face in the glass. O, cruel lines which passion and art have wrought 
there !—art being with her a kind of spurious passion. She-is no 
longer young. 

‘But I am famous and I am rich,’ she tells herself. ‘ People 
say I am handsome still; and in spite of those lines I am not thirty 
—not too old to be loved again, not too old to be happy.’ 

_ ©Mr, Lyndhurst,’ announces the servant; and if the spirit of 
evil had been ushered into that amber drawing-room his arrival could 
not have seemed to Myra more appropriate. 

They shake hands with a cordial air—always on the best possi- 
ble terms, knowing each other so thoroughly, and respecting in each 
other the highest modern development of the principle of evil. 

‘Where have you been hiding yourself all this time ? And how 
well you are looking !’ exclaims Myra in a breath. 

‘I have been in Wales.’ 

‘Indeed! What part of Wales ?’ 

‘ Within an hour’s drive of Lochwithian Priory. Mrs. Westray’s 
father has been very civil, and I have enjoyed the sweets of domes- 
ticity under his respectable roof.’ 

‘ You are a most extraordinary man.’ 

‘Extraordinary because I go out of the beaten tracks in search 
of happiness! I have trodden the dusty high roads in the morning 
of life, and have had enough of the dust and bustle and sunshine. 
Aiternoon has come, and I prefer the shade of silent woods. I did 
not think it was in my nature to be as happy as I have been at 
Lochwithian.’ 

‘ What a pity there should be any impediment to your happiness 
assuming a permanent form! These glimpses of Paradise must be 
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trying to a man of your temperament,’ says Myra, with a sneer. 
‘What do you think of Mr. Westray having run away from domestic 
felicity ?’ 

‘I heard of it last night at the Agora. Have you any idea as 
to his reasons for leaving England ?’ 

‘I believe he owes more money than he finds it quite convenient 
to pay, and has some idea of arranging matters with his creditors 
more easily from a distance. He said something to me about having 
raised money by a bill of sale on his furniture; but he seemed to 
apprehend no immediate danger from that.’ 

Hamilton Lyndhurst smiles, a slow complacent smile. 

. § Yes, I know something about that bill of sale,’ he says. 

‘You don’t mean that you—’ 

‘I know the people who hold it. A bad lot, rather. Foolish 
fellow, Westray, to put himself in the power of that kind of vermin. 
But your geniuses will hazard ruin in the future to escape trouble in 
the present. I think our friend Westray has pretty nearly drained 
his resources. He has had money in advance from his publisher, 
I know. Rather bad for poor Mrs. Westray if the bill of sale should 
be acted upon while he is away.’ ; 

‘You mean that it would make her homeless ?’ 

‘ Precisely.’ 

‘She would go back to her father.’ 

‘Do you think so? NowTI believe she is just the woman whose 


pride would prevent her doing that. Those high-principled strong- 
minded women have the pride of Lucifer. No, she has married for 
love, and will stand true to her colours through good or ill; or 
else—’ 

‘Or else what ?’ asks Myra, as he pauses meditatively. 

‘Lose her head, and accept the first haven that offers.’ 














FRUIT AND FLOWERS 


‘Fruits and flowers, lady fair, 
Rich and luscious, ripe and rare ! 
Roses from the sunny South, 
Peaches soft, that woo the mouth. 
Plums—sweet lady, criticise— 
Saw you e’er such hue, such size ? 
Can you all their charms defy ? 
Fruits and flowers, lady, buy.’ 


Fruits or flowers, rich and rare, 
Tempted not that lady fair. 

She had household projects deeper ; 
She might get them larger, cheaper. 
Roses were to her a sham, 

Plum and peach prospective jam ; 
Though the same might vended be 
By the belle of Normandie. 


But another standing by 

Views that belle with different eye. 
Roses of the sunny South 

Tinge her cheeks and tint her mouth ; 
While the living glow bespeaks 
Peachy softness on her cheeks : 

And the purple plumlike bloom 
Lights an eye that seals his doom. 


In the sunny Norman bowers 

Gather’d he those peerless flowers ; 
Heard the rosy lips outspeak 
Love-vows; kiss’d the peachlike cheek ; 
Saw the sheen of purple eyes 

Light up all his destinies— 

Life from out that love’s deep roots 
Gathering flowers and storing fruits. 


MAURICE DAVIES. 
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CARRIAGE PEOPLE 


Sn Outhurst of Gnby 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


Sarp Socrates to himself in the market-place, ‘How many things 
are there here which I do not want!’ Sancte Socrate, ora pro 
nobis, with all my heart (although I have but a small opinion of the 
individual morals of the philosopher) ; still the son of Sophroniscus 
would, I fear, have experienced some difficulty in being Socratic, from 
one point of view at least, in the British metropolis ; for there is no 
city in the world so ill-provided with commodious and well-stocked 
markets as is this same London, about whose size and splendour we 
brag and boast so mightily. Nor do our deficiencies in this regard 
seem likely to disappear ; for the new markets which speculators or 
philanthropists have striven to establish within the last generation— 
Hungerford, Farringdon, King’s-cross, Columbia, and the rest— 
have all been lamentable failures. Nor, I confess, strolling through 
CoventGarden, can I imagine that Socrates would be able to discover 
many things, even in the central avenue, of which he did not stand 
in need. Surely Socrates must have a pineapple now and then, if 
only to flavour his West India rum withal; surely he likes a bunch 
of grapes, a melon, a Ribstone pippin, or a Jargonelle pear to moisten 
his philosophic fauces. Shall he not have an orange to suck while 
he is speechifying ; a nut to crack while he is chatting with Plato ; 
a mushroom to broil with his mutton-chop ; some cabbages, onions, 
and potatoes for his vegetable fare; and a camellia to stick in the 
bosom of his palliwm when he goes a philandering among the ladies ? 
There is not much else—save, perhaps, a few bananas, and a shaddock 
or so, and peas and asparagus in and out of their seasons—to be found 
in Covent Garden. And our philosopher might furthermore look in 
vain, and with anger and vexation, for a vast number of things in the 
market. He might seek for more light and air—mehr luft—for a 
little more convenience of arrangement, and a little less evil-smelling 
vegetable refuse ; for a little less ruffianly horseplay among the market 
hangers-on ; and for a little more care and concern on the part of 
the Ducal Owner for the property which yields him so magnificent a 
revenue. There are a great many things, I opine, which, could 
Xantippe’s husband come to life again, he might not find, howso- 
ever much he stood in need of them, on the Bedford estate. 

No, no; if you have an ambition to be Socratic—why not, when 
every idiot who flirts with a woman can prate about having a Platonic 
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affection for her ?—-go you to Crosse and Blackwell’s, or to Fortnum 
and Mason’s, or to Barto Valle’s in the Haymarket, and there, I 
will be bound (if you are in a properly philosophic mood), you will 
find an infinity of things which you do not, and which you ought 
not to, want. Don’t you think, for example, that you could do 
without cucumber vinegar or lemon pickle ? Are caviar and coratch, 
club chutnee and Royal Osborne sauce, essential to human happi- 
ness? Would you be very destitute without pdté aw diable and 
potted char? Is life intolerable without Schabzeiger cheese, green 
truffles, fresh laver, pistachio kernels, Naples soap, cockscombs, 
capsicums, Indian soy, moutarde de Maille, powdered celery, and 
cod sounds ? - You don’t want any of these articles; they are all the 
silliest of luxuries, the merest of superfluities ; but I want and yearn 
and pine for them all, because I am not Socrates, and because I am 
rapacious and greedy and envious. 

Mutatis mutandis I have always envied Carriage People—prin- 
cipally, I daresay, because I am fond of personal ease, and am, 
besides, obese and infirm ; but I rejoice to say that folks who, like 
myself, cannot afford to keep a vehicle of their own may, in a semi- 
Socratic manner, console themselves by asking, when a particularly 
grand equipage rolls by, ‘How many people are there in London 
who are ‘‘ carriage people,’’ and how many of them can afford to 
keep carriages at all?’ There is the rub, and a curious rub it is. 

Fifty years since, or about the time that it occurred to Mr. John 
Thurtell, assisted by Messrs. Hunt and Probert, to murder Mr. 
William Weare of Lyon’s Inn, it was thought—so at least one of 
the witnesses at the Hertford trial deposed—rather a respectable 
thing to keep a gig. Prodigious fun was made of this naive asso- 
ciation between gig-driving and respectability; and the joke was 
somewhat cruelly worked by Mr. Carlyle, not only in the Sartor Re- 
sartus, but in many more of his sapient but uncomfortable essays. 
There seems, however, to have been a foundation of common-sense 
observation in the famous Hertford remark, ‘I thought him a re- 
spectable man.’ ‘ Why ?’ asked the cross-examining counsel. ‘Be- 
cause he kept a gig.’ Well, and what then? Fifty years ago are 
beyond my personal ken, but are still within my mental purview ; 
for who has not had relatives or friends who could remember 1824 
very accurately, and tell us interesting tales about Jack Thurtell, 
and the Fortunate Youth, and Mr. Bish the lottery-office keeper, and 
other celebrated personages (including Lord Byron, Charles Lamb, 
‘Janus’ Wainwright the Poisoner, Hunt the Radical and Blacking- 
man, and Tom Spring the Pugilist) of the epoch when George IV. 
was king? Whenever I stand in need of information bearing on 
-these bygone days when Plancus was Consul, or Sir Claudius Stephen 
Hunter was Lord Mayor, I go to dear old George Cruikshank, and 
‘ tap,’ so to speak, that perennial fount of memory which is yet green, 
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of observation which is yet undimmed, of humour which is yet 
cheery and sparkling. Excellent old man! may you and Mr. Thoms 
go down the hill together hand in hand, and prove, ere you reach 
its foot, that centenarianism may be a Fact. I have often asked 
G. C. a great deal about gigs, and I think he will bear me out in 
stating that, between 1820 and 1830, the most respectable people 
in England were habitual gig-keepers. Fast young bucks—roaring 
blades who knew the saloons of the theatres but too well; who 
patronised the P.R.; were on familiar terms with Belcher and 
Molyneux, and shook hands with Pierce Egan the elder; who fre- 
quented the ‘ Finish,’ and sometimes accomplished a further termina- 
tion to their evening’s amusements by sleeping in the watchhouse— 
used to drive not gigs, but phaetons or stanhopes. The ‘ mail- 
phaeton,’ with its heavy frame and pair of powerful horses, as then 
was not. A phaeton was quite a light and airy construction, perched 
on very high springs between two very big wheels. It had a some- 
what prolonged existence ; for it was in a phaeton that George IV., 
in his hot youth of princedom, used to drive ‘ Perdita’ Robinson ; 
and phaetons survived to be driven by ‘ Romeo’ Coates and ‘ Pea- 
green Haynes’ and ‘ Golden Ball’ Hughes. There are no eccentric 
dandies, no characteristic rowés, no humorous men about town now- 
adays. The mantle of Alfred d’Orsay has not fallen upon any 
English shoulders. Hyde Park cannot boast even a Baron Ferdinand 
Geramb to astonish the haut ton with his ringlets, his spurs, and 
his embroidered pantaloons, and still further to astonish them after- 
wards by fleeing from the wicked world and turning Trappist. This 
is the age of the dead level, of the leaden mean, of the ni plus ni 
moins, of mediocrity in art, in letters, in science, in politics, in 
theology, and even in frivolity and dissipation. There is as much 
profligacy and there is as much wickedness rife just now as ever 
there were; but the first is rendered additionally disgusting by its 
idiocy, and the second is veiled half by hypocrisy and half by mauvaise 
honte. My lord no longer receives gamblers and horse-jockeys, 
poets and half-pay captains, bravoes and parasite chaplains, at his 
lever. He no longer sups with Kate Hackabout and Dolly Drury 
at the Flask in Chandos-street. He no longer stabs poor Will 
Mountfort the player, or joins the Mohocks, and goes about the 
town at night slitting poor Cockneys’ noses in the Mall, or rolling 
women in barrels down Holborn-hill ; nor eventually does he get 
stabbed himself in a duel behind Montague House. He is never 
‘ cleaned out’ at a ‘hell’ in St. James’s. O dear, no! There are 
no hells nowadays, not even at Doncaster. Pandemonium has lost 
its plural form ; but in the singular, I apprehend, it remains intact. 
The modern profligate is an eminently well-behaved, precise, reserved 
young simpleton. He wastes his estates, and sometimes wholly 
ruins himself before he is twenty-five, without getting any enjoyment 
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for his expenditure. He loses thousands by betting; but he is 
ashamed to be seen in the ring or at Tattersall’s, and Captain 
Kitely, late of the 18th Pandours, bets for his lordship ‘on com- 
mission.’ He would shudder at the thought of entering a com- 
mon gambling-house, or calling a main with a vulgar box of ‘ bones ;’ 
so he is elegantly swindled at baccarat or chemin de fer in the 
card-room at the Richelieu Club, or he loses five thousand pounds 
at the ingenious and intellectual game of American bowls. As for 
Kate Hackabout and Dolly Drury, those young ladies are far too 
sensible nowadays to incur the risk of being sent to Bridewell, there 
to beat hemp and suffer stripes. What do I speak of? Bridewell 
itself has disappeared, and Mr. Keyser’s new hotel has risen, and the 
new Royal Mint will rise, on the site of the old grimy gaol, every 
brick in whose dingy walls might have been cemented by the tears 
of hapless women and naughty ’prentice lads. Mesdames Hackabout 
and Drury have nothing to fear from a sudden visit on the part of 
Justice de Veil and the parish constables. Only fancy Sir Thomas 
Henry or Mr. Knox going the round of the realms of naughtiness, 
and taking fair (and false) haired Brompton and piebald-pony-driving 
South Belgravia (it used to be called Pimlico) into custody. As 
Alcibiades has grown more and more brainless and vapid, so have the 
naughty dames of Athens grown more and more shrewd and worldly 
wise. Do you know Mrs. Catesby Parkhack ? You may call her Mrs. 
Colonel Parkhack, it being currently reported (by herself) that her 
gallant husband, late of the Omnithug Irregulars, is in India, po- 
litical resident at the Court of the Rajah of Rottencore. If you 
write to her as the Hon. Mrs. Parkhack, she will not be displeased ; 
and in her dining-room hangs a fine-line engraving after Sir Fabian 
Fitzdottrel’s R.A. well-known portrait of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Notimberland, presented to him by his tenantry on the Elsewhere 
estate. Was not Mrs. Catesby Parkhack a relative of that dis- 
tinguished nobleman? She was nothing whatever of the kind. A 
hundred and odd years ago she was Kate Hackabout—Hogarth’s 
Kate Hackabout, who came to London in the wagon, and was met 
in the inn-yard by vile old Chartres; who was kept by the Jew 
money-broker, and jilted him; who lived with Jemmy Dalton the 
highwayman ; who fell into poverty, and stole a watch, and was taken 
up by Justice de Veil and his merry men, and was so sent to Bride- 
well to have her shoulders swinged by the beadle. But Mrs. Colonel 
Catesby Parkhack has the tiniest, prettiest house in Mayfair you ever 
beheld. Her equipage—a low phaeton, with a pair of exquisitely- 
matched bright bay ponies—is the talk of the town; she has been 
seen on the box-seat of the Duke of Doublethong’s drag (his grace 
is a leading member of the Jarvey Club); the broughams and the 
cabriolets of the grandest dandies in London wait at all hours of the 
day and night at her door; she patronises the entire brigade of 
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Footguards, but rather looks down on the Blues as being sons of 
country squires, rich merchants, and the like; and she knows all 
the Corps Diplomatique. She toils not, neither does she spin (the 
hussey !), but she lives at the rate of at least three thousand a year ; 
and more than that, she never runs into debt; is the most punctual 
of paymistresses; deals at the Civil Service Codperative Stores ; 
has a banking account and a cheque-book; and, I have not the 
slightest doubt, has put by something comfortable for a rainy day 
in Indian Guaranteed or Turkish Consolidés. Mrs. Catesby Park- 
hack is an eminently well-behaved, discreet, and rangée person. 
She is too judicious to attend St. James’s, Piccadilly, or St. Kid- 
white’s Chapel, Lavender-street, Mayfair; but she never misses any 
of the Sunday ‘ functions’ at the fashionable Ritualistic church of St. 
Punchinello, Pimlico. Her Church Service—‘ Book of Offices’ rather 
—is nearly as big as the Royal Red-Book, and is splendidly deco- 
rated with illuminations on vellum, due to the tasteful and devotional 
pencil of her friend and protégé, Biretta Faldstool, of the Colney 
Hatch Fine Arts Club; and quite recently she has been engaged in 
working a cappa pluvialis, bordered with ‘ orphreys,’ representing 
figures of saints, kaleidoscopes, and Cochin-China fowls, for the 
Reverend Acrobat Bowknees, the esteemed priest of St. Punchinello’s, 
who has been in trouble lately with the Courts Ecclesiastical touch- 
ing a reredos, or a roodloft, or a baldacchino, or something of that 
sort. She is a wonderful woman, this Mrs, Catesby Parkhack, 
née (ever SO many years ago) Hackabout. She is so very respect- 
able that you might fancy that she had kept a gig fifty years ago; 
for she is of no age. She was always young, and always will be 
young, I suppose. They tell me that you may buy youth, ready- 
made and on credit, in Regent-street or Bond-street, and that the 
Fontaine de Jouvence stands right in the midst of the Burlington 
Arcade. Be it as it may, no middle-aged men about town with 
whom I am acquainted have ever been able to discern any appre- 
ciable difference in Mrs. Catesby Parkhack. As she was, so she is ; 
only she seems to be growing a little more Conservative, and is a 
trifle more pious on Sundays than she was wont to be. Her renowned 
Sabbath-evening parties are still attended by the best men-folks in 
the metropolis; but Mozart and Sebastian Bach are performed in 
lieu of Giroflé-Girofla and La Fille de Madame Angot ; there is an 
Alexandre harmonium in the back drawing-room, and Alfred Pizzicato 
(whose real name is Pigskin, but who Italianised himself when he 
went to stay six months in Milan) comes and sings ‘ Angels ever 
bright and fair’ in his little voice, while the mayonnaise de volaille 
and the perdreaux aux truffes are being prepared for supper. I 
believe that to the thorough consummation of Mrs. Catesby Parkhack’s 
ambition two things only are lacking. She has not yet been pre- 
sented at Court; and she would give her ears to be able to obtain 
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a card for the private view of the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
At the portals of both these paradisaical regions she is still a Peri 
and disconsolate. And yet she knows plenty of courtiers ; and Slimy, 
R.A., painted her portrait (half-length, three-quarter face; Mrs. 
C. P. with a Maltese dog on her lap, a Skye terrier at her feet, a 
cockatoo behind her ; the Koh-i-noor in her brooch, the ‘ Regent’ in 
one of her bracelets, and the Lazareff on her left little finger, and a 
black boy in cloth of gold handing her a cup of Savres bleu du roi 
full of pearls dissolved in white-wine vinegar) only last year, and 
got it hung on the line too. 

And Dolly Drury—so well known fifty years ago as an habituée 
of the saloons of the Theatres Royal? My dear sir, ne m’en parler 
pas. Dolly at the present day is as grand asa duchess. You may 
see her carte de visite in all the photograph shops, between the 
effigies of Lady Maniac, the celebrated Oriental traveller, and the 
Reverend Waygoose Sphoon, that shining light of the Baptist con- 
nection. Dolly in spangled tights and a bodice of the brightest 
tinsel—and nothing else ; Dolly in a velvet riding-habit and a phea- 
sant’s wing in her hat; Dolly in a china-crape polonaise and a moire 
train as long as Upper Wigmore-street ; Dolly’s head with a ‘ Rem- 
brandt effect’ of light and shade. I think the woman will be taken 
next in an Elizabethan ruff, or a Greek helmet, or the Pope’s triple 
crown. She cannot ride, she cannot act, she cannot dance; I am 
doubtful whether she can write, but she certainly cannot spell. She 
drinks like a fish; she swears like a trooper; and she can kick, on 
occasion, like a collier; but, at the same time, Mrs. Drewston—that 
is her present appellation—lives in a fine house in a fine part of the 
West-end, gives fine dinners, sees fine company, wears fine clothes 
and finer jewelry, and is affiliated to the great but mysterious class 
of ‘ carriage people.’ 

A wonderfully mysterious class those people form, to my think- 
ing. How much will it cost you at the most moderate estimate to 
keep the quietest of broughams, with a single horse, and a driver in 
a sober quiet semi-livery? A couple of hundred pounds a year. 
I am afraid that a West-end job-master would not accommodate 
you even at that figure at the height of the season. Well, and a 
brougham and pair—a circular-fronted vehicle, your crest on the 
panels, well-matched horses, high steppers, good action (due to a 
stiff bit and a tight bearing-rein), coachman in handsome livery, 
your crest on his buttons, a cockade (you are not in H.M. service, 
but it doesn’t matter a bit), buckskins, and picklejar boots,—how 
much shall we say for that little arrangement? Three hundred a 
year, or shall we put on another fifty? or—throwing in a Danish 
dog of the ‘ plum-pudding’ pattern, with a brass collar and trained 
to trot behind your carriage—shall we say four hundred a year for 
the entire concern, ‘ lock, stock, and barrel,’ as the Americans phrase 
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omplete entity? But when I come to the open barouches, the 
double-bodied nod carriages, and the high-hung chariots of the 
aristocracy—the carriages drawn by satin-skinned chestnuts or su- 
perb grays, with silver-plated harness ; the carriages in the midst 
of whose sumptuous hammercloths, blazing with armorial bearings, 
sit coachmen with spun-glass wigs and pink-silk stockings, and to 
whose back-straps hang gigantic flunkeys in plush and powder— 
I confess that I become baffled and amazed, and that I am no 
more able to form even an approximative estimate of the annual cost 
of those gorgeous equipages than I am to calculate how many gul- 
neas Mrs. Catesby Parkhack pays for her dresses, or how much 
Lord Claude Neverpay owes Mr. Fauteuil, at the library in Bond: 
street, for stalls at the theatres where they play leg pieces. 

Does everybody in London—I mean everybody who is anybody— 
possess an income of five thousand a year? Such apparently must 
be the case, to judge from the amazing number of private carriages 
you meet with in every part of London. Go to Paris, and it is with 
the extremest rarity that you see any voitures particuliéres, save in 
the Faubourg St. Germain, in the Champs Elysées or the Bois, in 
the Place de la Concorde, or on the quays in the neighbourhood of 
the hétels of the various ministers, or on the Boulevards as far as 
the Rue Richelieu, but no farther. A private barouche in the Rue 
St. Denis or the Rue Montmartre would be regarded as a curiosity. 
Even on the Place de la Bourse, when the vehicles retained by the 
speculators therein are most closely packed in front of the peristyle, 
the hackney carriages outnumber the private coupés by at least ten 
to one. In order to rouler voiture in Paris—and I will go back in 
this observation to the palmiest days of the Empire—you must either 
be a duke or a diplomatist, an American millionnaire, a swindler, or 
a cocotte. Go to Milan, and where do you find private carriages ? 
On the Bastione, and occasionally in the Corso Vittorio Emmanuele. 
Where at Turin? In the Via del Po. Where at Rome? On the 
Pincian Hill, and, going and returning therefrom, inthe Corso. Where ~ 
in Florence? In the Cascine. Where at Berlin? Under the Lin- 
den. Where at Vienna? In the Prater. Where at Madrid? On 
the Prado. And yet, in every one of the cities I have named, the 
stranger is often bidden by a sagacious and unprejudiced native to’ 
mark the amazing number of private equipages, and is often assured 
that the majority of the ladies and gentlemen in them cannot really 
afford to keep carriages. This is especially the case in Italy and 
Spain. How often have Ibeen told, when I have seen some grand 
barouche or caléche, drawn by splendid horses, driven by a eoachman, 
and attended by lackeys in glittering liveries, dash by, that the 
occupants were as poor as Job! Jro pauperior, poorer than the 
beggar of Ithaca who ran errands for Penelope’s suitors, and whom 
Ulysses so unmercifully pounded. ‘A carriage and horses,’ my in- 
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formant has often bitterly reminded me, ‘are here the sole luxury 
of a poor, proud, and indolent nobility. In order to make a grand 
appearance in the Pincio (or, mutatis mutandis, the Prado) they 
deprive themselves of home enjoyments, home comforts, home ne- 
cessaries almost. They are content that their children (until they are 
old enough to be taken out for an airing in the carriage) should go 
in rags; they are content to live on macaroni and fried insides, on 
Sausages and garbanzos, and to eat with iron forks and pewter 
spoons. They are content to live in rooms without carpets and 
to sit on chairs with three legs, so that every fine afternoon dur- 
ing the season they can come out on the Pincio (or the Prado) 
to salute and to be saluted by a nobility as poor, as proud, and as 
indolent as they.’ ‘But they must dress,’ I have sometimes 
objected to these cynical remarks, observing the brilliant toilettes 
of the ladies in the barouches and the caléches. ‘ Carriage dress 
is a compromise,’ my informant has mercilessly continued. ‘In a 
carriage you need not be very magnificent below the waist ; and she 
who is mulier formosa above may be very ‘‘ fishy” indeed about her 
boots, her stockings, and her skirts. They never leave their equi- 
pages during their promenade. If they desire ices and sweetmeats, 
the café or pastrycook’s waiter brings the required refreshment to 
the carriage door.’ I wonder whether my cynical friend was telling 
me the truth; yet I have certainly often heard the same story 
among the Latin races, even in far-off Mexico and Cuba. 

The ways and means of ‘ carriage people’ in the United States, 
and notably in New York and Washington, need not be very mys- 
terious to any moderately inquiring mind. It is as natural and 
(comparatively speaking) as easy for a ‘smart’ American, at some 
period or another of his career, to keep a carriage—be it a barouche, 
a caléche, a ‘rockaway,’ or a trotting wagon—as it is for him to 
have a brown-stone house with a marble facade, a box at the Aca- 
demy of Music, a pew at the Church of the Puritans, and a first-class 
‘ receptacle’ (or grave) in Greenwood Cemetery to contain his ‘casket’ 
(or coffin), with himself in it, when life’s fitful fever of speculation is 
over, and there is nothing more to be done in ‘ corners’ connected 
with Erie or Fort Wayne. It is as much a matter of course with 
him to attain the dignity of carriage-keeping (if he be a clever 
American) as to resort to Saratoga or Long Branch or the White 
Mountains in summer time; to make periodical trips to Europe with 
his family, and to purchase an assortment of specimens of the Old 
Masters at Rome, to fit into the flamboyant frames he has purchased 
at Florence, and taking care never to give more than a hundred dollars 
for an original Rafaelle or a warranted Titian. Keep a carriage! 
Why, he could keep six carriages if he chose. The American is 
bound to make money—somehow, and he makes it; and the car- 
riage (generally driven in New York by a negro or an Irishman) 
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comes as a matter of course with the ‘ surprise parties,’ the ‘ calico 
balls,’ the terrapin soup, the chicken salad, the turkey and truffles, 
and the white-seal champagne, which, with iron pianos, rocking- 
chairs, ice-cream, Figaro cigars, Drake’s Plantation bitters, and 
antibilious pills, go to make up the sum of Transatlantic luxury. 
Keep a carriage! Why, any average ‘live man’ in the States might 
back himself to keep a coach as big as Jaggernauth’s car, drawn by 
twenty-four mad elephants, and ridden by Patagonian postillions, 
with Apache Indians mounted on giraffes for outriders, and covered 
all over with greenbacks. Accuse me not of hyperbole; think not 
I am exaggerating. I have known in my time a number of ‘ scien- 
tific Americans’ who kept their carriages ; and so surprising do I 
hold the energy, the perseverance, and the elasticity of that aston- 
ishing people to be, that were I to meet a quondam ‘roker-in to a 
faro bank’ driving four-in-hand, an erst ‘drummer to a dry-goods 
store’ tooling an attelage a la Daumont, or the former ‘ bones’ to a 
troop of nigger minstrels gracefully reclining in a barouche with 
postillions and outriders, I should not be in the least surprised. With 
all this, the display of private carriages in the American cities is 
kept somewhat within reasonable bounds. You rarely see the 
triumphant chariots of Shoddy, or Petrolia, or Sharealia out of the 
Central Park or Fifth-avenue, or lower down Broadway than Canal- 
street. The Americans, moreover, save when they are deliberately 
intent on imitating European manners (which they occasionally do, 
half seriously and half for fun), are not a brougham-keeping people. 
They like to be seen thoroughly when they are driven abroad; and 
through the windows of a brougham the pedestrian observer cannot 
see much more than the noses of the people inside. It is for this 
reason that the vast majority of American tourists dislike Venice. 
They may profess to admire the Queen of the Adriatic; but in their 
inmost hearts they detest her, because the city through whose broad and 
narrow streets the sea continually flows offers no facility for riding 
in opencarriages. To be cabined, cribbed, and confined in a hearse-like 
gondola, to have to curb the neck and hinge the knee beneath the ex- 
iguous tilt, are abhorrent things to the citizens of the Great Republic. 

But returning finally to my own country, the carriages and the 
carriage people do not cease to fill me with amazement and with 
bewilderment. Take London, in the season and out of the season, 
and you will be in danger of being run over by private carriages 
everywhere. It is, of course, obvious that at the dead time of the 
year—between the end of July and the beginning of October—the 
stream of vehicles in Piccadilly and Regent-street, and the crush 
and block in the Park, are considerably thinned. For this is the 
time when Mrs. Catesby Parkhack is yachting in the Gulf of Bothnia, 
and the beauteous Mrs. Drewston is disporting herself at Monte Carlo 
or Scarborough, being photographed, of course, three times a day 
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wherever she goes. Still, apart from the most fashionable thorough- 
fares of the West-end, there appears to be little if any solution in 
the continuity of equipages. On the dullest November afternoons 
you meet the grandest carriages, with wigged coachmen and pow- 
dered footmen, and with coronets on the panels, in Whitechapel or 
in Norton Folgate. Oxford-street towards Christmas-time is almost 
impassable with broughams; private carriages abound in the Strand 
and Fleet-street, on Ludgate-hill, in St. Paul’s-churchyard, and in 
Cheapside. The remotest suburbs are full of carrriges. Are we. 
really such a transcendently wealthy people? Are we all worth, or 
do we all earn, five thousand a year? Who pays for Mrs. Catesby 
Parkhack’s low phaeton with the bright bay ponies, or for the cla- 
rence she uses in wet weather or on evenings when she patronises 
the theatres ? Has the Duke of Doublethong settled for his drag yet? 
and will Lord Claude’s cabriolet ever be paid for at all? These are 
considerations into which it would be perhaps impertinent to enter 
in detail, but which, I confess, perplex me sorely. The scope and 
purport, the meaning and significance of the hired brougham—I 
mean the carriage leased by the day, week, or month—you and I, 
my middle-class friend, can readily understand. There is no mis- 
taking the aspect of the hired brougham. That it is a mere tene- 
ment let out in lodgings, and nota freehold mansion, is a fact which 
reveals itself, and in the most ignominious manner, directly it crosses 
your field of vision. The horse, with his fiddle-case head, his start- 
ing ribs, his low quarters, and his switch tail; the coachman, with 
his bibulous yet careworn countenance, with the gloves which are 
never clean, and the boots and gaiters about which there is always 
something vaguely but unmistakably wrong; the wheels, which 
never seem to be proper pairs ; the cushions, which never afford easy 
sitting ; the mat, in which there is always a hole; the door, which 
never shuts properly—all these things cry to the very housetops the 
fatal word ‘hired.’ Your friends and acquaintances discover at once 
that the vehicle in which you come to dinner is not your own, 
and disparage you accordingly. The very man from the green- 
grocer’s, who stands beneath the portico (expectant of half-a-crown) 
when you depart, and cries out in a voice husky with innumerable 
heel-taps, hastily gulped behind the dining-room door, ‘ Mr. Caddison’s 
carridge,’ is perfectly well aware that the lamentable machine whose 
wheels come grating over the gravel is not your property—that it 
is hired, and that you are after a manner an impostor. But how 
about the carriages, double horsed, splendidly appointed, and with 
the coronets on the panels—do they all belong to the people who ride 
in them ? and ifso, may I be allowed to reiterate the question, have 
we all got five thousand a year ? 
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For ages Muswell Hill has been known as one of the most attrac- 
tive of the northern heights of London, those heights the history of 
which William Howitt has written with pardonable prolixity and en- 
thusiasm, and the literary associations of which would fill volumes. 
It is hard to feel that one has no space to speak of them—of Hamp- 
stead and its law-lords; of its churchyard, where Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, after life’s fitful fever, sleeps well, and around which the 
charming women of the last century, such as Lucy Aikin, Letitia 
Barbauld, Joanna Baillie, loved to dwell; ofits hotels, where gener- 
ations of wits, from the days of Addison and Steele, have drunk their 
bottle and cracked their jokes; of its heath, of which Goldsmith wrote 
that nowhere in all Europe had he seen a finer view. Highgate 
also, in like manner, must be passed over, though one could say much 
of its taverns and its cemetery, of its houses inhabited by Lord Bacon 
and Andrew Marvel and Nell Gwynne, of Coleridge and Whittington. 
In the valley of Hornsey beneath is the cottage where Tom Moore 
wrote Lallah Rookh, and the churchyard’ where rest the ashes of 
the poet’s daughter Barbara, and of the banker, poet, wit, and man 
about town, Samuel Rogers, whose pleasures of memory, if report 
be true, were not quite so sweet as his poem on the same theme, 
which, forty years ago, was one of the handsomest and properest 
books you could present to a young lady on her leaving school and 
entering on life. From the grave of Samuel Rogers, or from the 
northern heights of Hampstead and Highgate, it is but a mile or 
two to the hill on which in old times was a shrine, whereat many 
miracles were wrought, and where to-day perhaps is the grandest 
miracle of all—the Alexandra Palace. Iam old enough to remem- 
ber the original structure, which terminated its short but brilliant 
career of a fortnight in a conflagration most piteous to behold. As 
I saw the last of it then; as I watched Mr. Quilter saving his water- 
colours, which he sold the other day for the trifling sum of seventy 
thousand pounds; as I wandered among the débris which clothed 
the sides of the hill, consisting of china, glass, and mosaic jewelry 
from the exhibition department ; baked meats and bottled drinks 
and electro-plate, all more or less tarnished with smoke and fire, from 
the stores of Messrs. Bertram and Roberts; as I contemplated all the 
figures from the Vienna Exhibition in their national costumes on their 
backs on the grass, with mild imbecile faces and wooden heads, as if 
unconscious of the dangers from which they had narrowly escaped, 
and of the busy scene enacted around them—little did I imagine that 
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in a couple of years’ time once more the Alexandra Palace would 
rear its head on Muswell Hill; that once more on its opening-day 
the baton would be wielded by Sir Michael Costa; that once more 
the rich notes of Titiens would ring in its central hall; and that in 
spite of rain and wind, and mud and mire, some ninety thousand 
spectators, male and female, old and young, rich and poor, from the 
counting-houses of the City, from the palaces of Belgravia, from the 
quiet and pleasant houses of the northern districts, in fact from all 
parts of the metropolis, would climb the hill, and be present in all 
their bravery of attire and joyousness of heart. After the failure 
of the various efforts to utilise the ground as a place of resort for the 
people, after the catastrophe which befell the original palace, the 
directors of the company are to be praised for the pluck with which 
they set to work to repair disaster and insure success—efforts in 
which I must admit they have been well backed up by Sir Edward 
Lee, of Dublin Exhibition fame, and his well-trained staff. 

It is scarcely necessary to describe the building, with the outside 
and inside of which it is to be hoped by this time most of the readers 
of Belgravia are familiar. It is a matter of taste I admit, but ex- 
ternally it does not seem so attractive as the old. Internally, how- 
ever, the place gains on one, and you like it better the more you see 
of it. In reality the new palace is far more convenient than the old. 
The centre hall, the finest in London, can seat twelve thousand 
visitors and an orchestra of two thousand, and its acoustic pro- 
perties are all that could be desired. It is also a matter of fact 
that the partition walls are filled-in with glazed doors which fold into 
recesses, so that, as notably in the case of the corridor connected 
with the refreshment department, you have a fine view from one end 
ofthe building to another. One great advantage of the place is that 
you are soon out of it into the fresh air, whether you seek that in 
the little nook known as the Italian Garden, or at the numerous 
places of exit, by means of which you can escape from the crowd 
and contemplate the unrivalled scene of loveliness all round—for you 
get no finer view in Middlesex than that from Muswell Hill. Another 
advantage ofthe Palace is the seclusion of each department. There 
are people, I believe, who object to theatres, who hold them to be 
naughty places, and who charitably deem those who resort to them, 
and especially actors and actresses, as little better than the wicked, 
classing them in the same rank as French freethinkers or Fijian 
cannibals. ‘ You see,’ said one of them to me, a heavy father of a 
family, ‘ you see I can take my children to the Alexandra Palace, 
and they need not know that there is a theatre there at all.’ The 
concert-room in like manner is cut off from the rest of the building, 
and so.is the exhibition and sale department. I own I greatly re- 
joice in this latter arrangement. I have no objection to a display of 
attractive wares. Mr. Chaffers junior will show you such porcelain 
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vases and such lacquered boxes from Japan as will make your mouth 
water ; and if you are a tiller of the soil, Mr. Carter’s cabbages and 
turnips will send you into fits; and as for the elegant little trifles in 
the way of lace and bijouterie, which handsome young ladies will 
iry and tempt a fellow into buying, to say nothing of Mr. Benson’s 
clocks, of Messrs. Elkington’s electro-plate, and of Messrs. Peek 
and Frean’s biscuits, and neat cases of apparently refreshing 
liquors in the corridor; well, all these things are excellent in a 
bazaar, and I hope that those who placed them in the Alexandra 
Palace may find a profit in doing so. It is quite right that a man, 
or a woman either, should be able to turn an honest penny when he 
or she has a chance. But one may have too much of a good thing. 
And as Biddy Fudge—or if not Biddy, her brother, or one of the 
family — objected to the flower-girls of Paris ‘that they spoil a 
romance with pecuniary views,’ so the present writer may be for- 
given if he remarks that business is business, and pleasure is plea- 
sure, and that when in pursuit of the latter, one had better not have 
too much of the shop. Men do not always have a cheque-book in 
their pockets, nor are all millionaires. In the picture department 
I learn from Mr. Spackman that already a good trade is being done : 
the picture-galleries exist for such a purpose, and at the Alexandra 
Palace I believe, as regards them, you may go farther and fare worse. 
But one does not always want to be purchasing carpets, or pianos, 
or even wedding-cakes and perambulators, and it is quite as well 
that the work of buying and selling and getting gain be not too pro- 
minent in a place of amusement and popular resort. And after all, 
it is not a mere bazaar or an industrial exhibition the British pub- 
lic desiderate ; they have even not taken kindly to education and 
self-improvement. If England were polled to-morrow, the vote would 
go dead against the School Boards. The Panopticon was a failure 
till it became the Alhambra; and the lectures and lecturers which 
were to have turned the Crystal Palace into a modern university 
are unknown to the gentleman who goes there to enjoy his lunch. 
This brings me to the consideration of the principal feature of 
the Palace—its out-door grounds and the uses to be made of them. 
Curiosity will lead the ladies to inspect minutely the Japanese 
village, which was so prominent an attraction in the Vienna Ex- 
hibition, and to study the diving apparatus, or to go as far as the 
banqueting hall—which was to have been a German gymnasium, 
and which now pays better devoted to gymnastics of another sort. 
But the grounds are fine, and their natural advantages have been made 
the most of by Mr. M‘Kenzie, who has recollected that the place 
is a park and not a flower-garden, and has studied not so much minute 
detail as general effect, and it is there the visitors will chiefly dis- 
port themselves. The Park is more than 220 acres in extent, and 
is well wooded and supplied with ornamental water, and you may 
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hear at this time of the year the cuckoo by day and the nightingale 
by night. The Grove—astill pleasanter bit of shrubbery and greenery, 
as Leigh Hunt would have called it—of about 17 acres of land, hag 
been wisely added. The reader may remember, now I have quoted 
Leigh Hunt, that he was born in the quiet village of Southgate, just 
at the north of the Park, and that he thanked God——as indeed he had 
every reason for doing—that he was born in a district of such rustic 
charms. Well, these charms are more or less attached to all the 
northern suburbs still ; and nowhere are they more fully conspicuons, 
nowhere is the grass greener, the landscape more undulating, the 
foliage of the oaks and elms finer than in the Alexandra Park. 

Of course the Grove is the climax of the place. It is a tradi- 
tion—which I cannot, however, find to have much foundation in 
fact—that Thrale lived in the Grove, that he was visited there by 
Johnson ; and to this day there is an avenue bearing the title of Dr. 
Johnson’s Walk. Of course I can’t pretend to say that Dr. John- 
son never set his foot in the Grove at Muswell Hill; I think, per- 
haps, the chances are he did. We hear of the learned lexicographer 
at Hampstead, and we know one of the men whom he most loved, 
and whose society he most enjoyed, was Beauclerk. We know— 
for does not Boswell tell us ?—that Johnson visited him at Windsor, 
and that he got up one night to have a ‘ frisk’ with him and Langton, 
which, after a bowl of bishop in a Covent-garden tavern, terminated 
with a row down to Billingsgate. Moreover, when Beauclerk was 
ill, did not Johnson say, Boswell writes, with a voice faltering with 
emotion, ‘Sir, I would walk to the extent of the diameter of the 
earth to save Beauclerk’? And if he would have done so, we may 
infer that when well he went as far as Muswell Hill to see Beau- 
clerk, which would have required a less waste of strength and 
shoe-leather. Of Muswell Hill just after Beauclerk’s time the 
Honourable Mrs. Boscawen thus writes to dear Mrs. Delany. 
She describes it as an adventure. Lady Murray had given her a 
catalogue of the plants that were to be sold at Muswell Hill the fol- 
lowing Monday. Accordingly she drove off to see the plants, and 
being early, wished to walk round the grounds, where, she writes, 
‘I had often admired many curious trees and shrubs. The gardener 
said no; the plants were to be seen in the library, and farther 
I must not go.’ (Let me add, Beauclerk had died in 1781, and 
his library had been sold for upwards of five thousand pounds.) The 
lady in vain remonstrated. As she grumbled, she continues, ‘a 
gentle voice said, ‘‘ The master of the house, Mr. Potter, is just com- 
ing down that walk.” For him I waited, and soon Mr. and Mrs. 
Potter and the three Miss Potters appeared. To them curtsying low, 
I told my wish and my name. They most graciously said I should 
walk all around, and they would attend me. They did, and soon 
fell into admiration at my knowledge when I told them this was 
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‘«¢ hemlock spruce” and that a ‘‘ deciduous cypress.’’ At length we 
came to a Roman altar, and there my landlord instructed me in his 
turn. He showed me a Greek inscription upon it; said it came 
from Jerusalem—for Mr. Beauclerk spared for no expense in these 
things—and bid me observe the hollow at the top, which was for holy 
water. I said I believed that was only used by Roman Catholics. 
He said, ‘‘ Yes, it was a Roman Catholic altar, fetched from Jeru- 
salem, of a vast age indeed.””’ And thus we part with Mrs. Bos- 
eawen and the traditions which connect Johnson with the Grove at 
Muswell Hill. It is to be feared the young and rising generation care 
very little for such things. It was very different when I was a good 
boy, and learned from Agnes Strickland and her gifted sisters— 
Mrs. Moody and Mrs. Trail, author of the Backwoods of Canada— 
to write poetry, which they were good enough to hear me repeat in 
their fine old dining-room at Reydon Hall. I question whether Dr. 
Johnson’s ghost ever would seek to revisit the Grove. What can 
it be expected to care for picnics and weading-breakfasts, for Swed- 
ish restaurants and croquet-grounds, or even for ‘the performances 
of the Company’s military band in an open-air orchestra’—I quote 
the programme—‘ of suitable design’? Such sublunary trifles 


‘ Erebus disdains ; 
Calm pleasures there abide—majestic pains,’ 


The fact is, the Alexandra Park and Palace are more especially 


fitted for out-door sports and pastimes, and we want such places as 
London increases daily, and lays its heavy hand more and more on 
rural sights and scenes. Fresh air and healthy recreation are needed 
in such a city as London, where the young men spend all day in 
stuffy counting-houses and busy courts, where the sun never shines, 
and where the sweet perfume of the country with healing on its 
wings is never borne. Dr. Watts was an excellent man. It was 
quite right to erect a monument to his memory as the good people 
at Southampton did the other day; nor could Mr. Samuel Morley, 
M.P., have done better than go there to preside on the occasion of 
its inauguration ; but Dr. Watts did write nonsense sometimes, and 
especially when he wrote that ‘the mind’s the standard of the man.’ 
I believe in size : the men who have ruled the world have been big men; 
never did I feel this more than when I stood in the old romantic 
town of Godfrey of Bouillon a few days after the battle of Sedan, and 
saw wagon-loads by the hundred of little puny Frenchmen on their way 
to Germany, and contrasted them with the big square-headed Ger- 
mans, in whose custody they were: truly the latter—Teutons, blue- 
eyed and yellow-haired—were sons of Anak, and the little French- 
men seemed pigmies by their side. Ever since I have had increased 
faith in bone and muscle; and in the England of the future, if we 
are to hold our own, we shall want bone and muscle; and in the 
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fine grounds of the Palace ample preparation has been made for the 
manufacture of either. On the artificial lake in the north boating and 
other aquatic sports are carried on; on our left as we enter by the 
rail there are fine archery grounds. The cricket-ground is the best on 
the north side of London, being ten acres in extent, or two acres 
larger than Lord’s, with two pavilions, and every convenience for 
cricketers. In time a fine open-air swimming bath, now in course of 
construction, will be completed. Bicycling and all athletic sports will 
be encouraged ; and now that the London apprentice may no longer 
disport himself in Moorfields, it is desirable that his modern suc- 
cessor be equally catered for. After all there is nothing in a sani- 
tary or national point of view of more pressing importance than the 
physical education of the people. From that to horses the transition 
is natural. The success of the races hitherto held at the Alexandra 
Park have demonstrated that it is the natural suburban home for such 
sports, and in the grand stand the ladies can enjoy a race without 
having anything to fear from the weather. The trotting ring, on the 
American principle, is not only a novelty, but will do much to develop 
the best qualities of our horses. Already I find horses are coming 
to the Park from all parts of the world, and if in consequence horse- 
flesh be cheaper and better, a vast benefit will be conferred on the 
middle and upper classes of society. One word as to the refresh- 
ments. If hunger be the best sauce, I know no place where a man 
will have a better chance of enjoying his food than in the diuing- 
rooms and bars with which Palace and Park alike rejoice. There is 
no air more bracing and appetising than that of the north of London. 
Even at Holloway this is the case. The respected governor of the 
City gaol there told me one day, when I had to pay the place a visit, 
that he found the prisoners ate as much food again there as they did 
at Newgate. Bertram and Roberts know this. Undoubtedly, as I can 
testify from personal experience and observation, one gets terribly 
hungry and thirsty on Muswell Hill. 

Of course there are those who lament the erection of such places 
as the Alexandra Palace, but the philanthropist will rejoice. It is 
an immense improvement on the old disreputable tea-gardens and 
drunken fairs in which our forefathers took their pleasures sadly. 
Even the rough becomes refined and the snob less of one in good 
society. We are all of us the better for a day spent in hearing good 
music, looking at good pictures, breathing pure country air, seeing 
people enjoy themselves. But perhaps the best thing in its favour 
has yet to be said—the Alexandra Palace is accessible in twenty-two 
minutes by railway from the City, and is within a six miles’ drive 
from Charing Cross. 

J. EWING RITCHIE. 
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Tue manufacture of a literary reputation is in these days more of a 
mechanical process than anything else. Certain definite forces have 
to be set in operation, and certain ascertainable results will be forth- 
coming. It is the age of advertising and it is the age of puffs. Au- 
thorship is a trade, and it is amenable to the same principles and 
governed by the same practices as any other form of commercial 
enterprise. If one walks down Piccadilly any Levée or Drawing- 
room day in this leafy month of June, one is pretty sure to witness 
an apparition which may surprise the intelligent foreigner. It is 
altogether a highly grotesque affair. A tiny conveyance drawn by 
a pair of miniature ponies, a liliputian postillion with powdered wig, 
gorgeous in light-blue jacket, and boots trimmed with gold lace, 
an equally diminutive footman perched on the pedestal behind 
—these are details which may suggest the tout ensemble of the 
equipage of General Tom Thumb. But tiny as are the steeds, the 
vehicle, and attendants, it is a full-grown couple—a man and woman 
of complete stature, and whose ineffable dowdiness of appearance 
form a squalid contrast to the tinsel decoration of the turn-out— 
which this odd machine upon wheels whirls along in the stream of 
broughams, barouches, victorias, and ‘ T-carts,’ amid the merriment 
of the Arabs and the curiosity of the loafers. If you look at the hull 
or body of the carruca in question, you will see that it is pasted 
over with placards which proclaim the fact that the seven-and-six- 
penny shirts of Sewing Machine, 999 Oxford-street, are unequalled 
in the world, and that for cheap grocery there is no man like the 
great Bung of Brompton-road. Contemporary literature presents 
to us an exactly analogous phenomenon ; only in this case it causes 
no astonishment, and the long-suffering British public observes it 
with admiration and awe. Periodically there is an extraordinary 
bustle in the thoroughfares of criticism. You might imagine from 
the excitement and clamour, the stir and the suspense, that the ad- 
vent of an intellectual giant was announced. Nothing of the kind ; 
it is our young friend the advertising urchin over again. The critics 
cackle as loudly as if they all of them, to say nothing of the bard whom 
they single out for honour, had laid eggs, and your ears are deafened 
by the prodigious din. It is annoying to experience such a disap- 
pointment. But the device has not been unsuccessful to those im- 
mediately interested in it, and the Sewing Machines and Bungs of 
our literature with their patrons—exultant as the latter are at the 
Turep Sunies, Vou. VI. F.8. Vou. XXVI. II 
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prosperity of their protégés—have contrived to thrust themselves 
upon the attention of the public. 

If one excepts the earlier works of Mr. Browning and Mr. Ten- 
nyson, the so-called popularity of all the poetry of the day has been 
secured by expedients of this nature; and I am bold to say, as I 
am prepared to prove, that in the course of the last twenty-five years 
there is no metrical writer in the English language who has advanced 
a single inch in public esteem, who has sold a single copy of his 
works, or been credited with coming within a thousand miles of 
the heights of Parnassus, unless his progress has been heralded by 
one of the critical cliques of the period. The crazes of criticism 
vary from time to time. We are now possessed by a furore for pre- 
Raphaelitism and Hellenism. Mr. W. Morris and Mr. D. G. Ros- 
setti have each their claquewrs in the press, who are never wearied 
of protesting that the authors of the Harthly Paradise and the 
Blessed Damosel are the greatest poets whom this century has pro- 
duced, inferior it may be to Shakespeare, but certainly superior to 
. Byron. A certain disciple of this school, Mr. W. B. Scott, has re- 
cently published a volume of verses which are ‘ far-off echoes of the 
master-strains,’ and that too has received an utterly extravagant 
amount of inflated eulogy. Similarly, there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Browning’s last poem is his worst—the most pedantic, the most 
prosaic, the least likely to please or to be intelligible to posterity. 
But then it contains a host of allusions to Greek literature in gene- 
ral, and to Aristophanes and Euripides in particular—allusions which 
Mr. Browning has caught up parrot-like from the Master of Balliol 
—and it is applauded by these besotted Aristarchi of journalism as 
a work of immortal art. This sort of thing is not criticism at all; 
it is cant—cant more or less educated, no doubt; the cant of cul- 
ture, if you like; but still cant, genuine, unmitigated, and detestable. 
Between twenty and thirty years ago, a critical craze of a differ- 
ent kind prevailed. That was in the ante-pagan and pre-pre-Ra- 
phaelite period. One heard less about art and more about nature. 
The world learned one fine morning, on the authority of the Athe- 
neum, that a new poetical luminary of the first magnitude had just 
burst across the horizon. A fresh ‘school’ had asserted its exist- 
ence north of the Tweed, and the achievements of one of whose mem- 
bers were to rekindle the forgotten glories of modern Athens. The 
name of the school was the Spasmodic, and the name of the bright 
particular star was a writer who assumed the obvious nom de plume 
of ‘Sydney Yendys.’ This cryptogram, when done into the plain 
prose of every-day life, denoted the flesh-and-blood reality of Mr. 
Sydney Dobell. Mr. Sydney Dobell was not, indeed, a Scotchman 
by birth. He was the son of a wine-merchant, and until Mr. Nichol 
informed the world that the place of his nativity was Cranbrook in 
Kent—he himself being ‘ the eldest son of the descendant of an old 
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Sussex family, distinguished on the Cavalier side when Charles was 
king’—it was believed that he was born at Hackney. But Mr. Do- 
bell was Scotch by adoption. THe lived a great deal in Edinburgh, 
and his literary brother-in-arms was Mr. Alexander Smith, the arch- 
poetical charlatan of his time. The late Alexander Smith was a 
semi-instructed and wholly uneducated man, with a natural turn for 
writing smart prose, who chose to consider himself on this account 
a heaven-ordained poet. His Summer in Skye is a volume of capi- 
tally-written sketches; his Life Drama has no characteristics but 
hyperbole, and no features but extravagance. However, the Athe- 
neum declared on its veracity as an organ of contemporary criticism 
that a new order of divine bards had arisen, and that in this hier- 
archy the author of the Roman occupied the most commanding 
place. 

Unfortunately, when the public came to taste the vintage of 
which the Atheneum had given it such preposterously belauded sam- 
ples, a good many wry faces were made. It might be very well to 
say that the new beverage was the pure unadulterated juice of the 
grape, as grown and drunk on the slopes of Parnassus; that all 
the stuff which men and women had hitherto drunk, under the im- 
pression that it was the real article, was drugged—that Byron was 
doctored, and Shakespeare medicated. The public exclaimed that 
if that was the case, it would sooner quaff its original and noxious 
beverage to the end of the chapter, instead of this queer-tasting elixir 
vite distilled from the sacred source of Castaly. Mr. Disraeli has 
told us in one of hisnovels of two gentlemen who dined together, 
and fancied themselves a political party. In like manner the Spas- 
modic bards of the North supped together, and imagined they were 
a school. The delusion was fostered by the satellites whom their 
local notoriety attracted, and the hallucination was encouraged by 
the plaudits of the great authority of periodical criticism. At that 
time there was a good deal of tolerably pleasant society in Edinburgh, 
and Edinburgh society, immensely flattered by the Atheneum, com- 
menced to swear by the bard Dobell and the poet Smith. Personal 
worshippers and humble imitators were not wanting. Young advo- 
cates without a practice and newly-fledged doctors waiting for pa- 
tients abounded in Edinburgh—many of them enthusiastic, intelli- 
gent, with a genuine aptitude for literary composition as well as 
literary devotion. To rave about nature and the universe, and the 
sea and the sky, to talk second-hand philosophy, to spout their own 
and their friends’ verses, to take whisky-toddy like men, to discuss 
every conceivable subject under the face of the sun, to lay down the 
law for every one, to wear uncouth clothes, and to adopt an eccentric 
mien—these were the qualifications for admission into the company 
of those who made up the Spasmodic school, the recognised and 
native head of which was Mr. Alexander Smith. It is true that a 
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Dobell was admitted to be greater even than a Smith; but then Mr. 
Dobell had the misfortune to be a Southron, and provincial vanity 
or patriotism was quite as much an element in the articles of the 
faith of this literary coterie as loyalty to the grand cause of metrical 
hysteria. 

The writings of Sydney Dobell and Alexander Smith have, a few 
short pieces excepted, become already forgotten. No one reads, or 
could read, nowadays Balder, the Roman, and the Life Drama; 
and probably the few who did read those intolerably diffuse works 
once were at the time extravagantly exaggerated. It is incredible that 
a man of taste, as Alexander Smith in some respects undoubtedly 
was, should have produced the absurdities which every page of his 
poems displays. I really do not know that, clever as Professor Ay- 
toun’s satire upon the Spasmodic writers—Firmilian—is, it reads 
at all more like a satire than does A Life Drama iiself. When 
one comes across such lines as these : 


‘For as a torrid sunset boils with gold 
Up to the zenith, fierce within my soul 
A passion burns from basement to the cope.’ 


‘ Most souls are shut 
By sense from grandeur, as 8 man who snores 
Night-capp’d and wrapp’d in blankets to the nose.’ 


‘When the dark dumb Earth 
Lay on her back, and watch'd the shining stars,’— 


such lines, to pick only a few at random out of a whole mass of 
similar extravagances, remind one of the splendid turgidities of 
Bombastes Furioso, or the poetic fustian on which Persius has been 
so severe, and which he has parodied so cleverly in his first satire : 


‘Sic costam longo subduximus Apennino 


Torva Mimalloneis ingplerunt cornua bombis, 
Et raptum vitulo caput ablatura superbo 
Bassaris, et lyncem Meenas flexura corymbis 
Euion ingeminat; reparabilis assonat Echo.’ 


The truth is that any travesty of the most characteristic manner of 
Alexander Smith, and in some degree of Sydney Dobell too, is im- 
possible. F'irmilian is a clever and amusing composition, but it is 
not one whit more preposterous than A Life Drama. 


‘A drunk mariner 
Who, stumbling o’er the bulwark, makes a clutch 
At the wild incongruity of ropes,’ 


‘To recreate stupendous harmonies.’ 


‘I watch them as the watcher on the brook 
Sees the young salmon wrestling from its egg, 
And revels in its future bright career.’ 
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‘Where am If If my mind deceives me not, 
Upon that common where, two years ago, 
An old blind beggar came and craved an alms ; 
Then he, destroying a stupendous thought 
Just bursting in my mind—a glorious bud 
Of poesy, but blasted ere it’s blown !|— 
I bade the old fool take the left-ward path 
Which leads to the deep quarry, where he fell— 
At least I deem so, for I heard a splash ; 
But I was gazing on the gibbous moon, 
And durst not lower my celestial flight 
To care for such an insect-worm as he!’ 


All this may be exquisitely sonorous fooling, but it finds its exact 
parallel in passages from the Roman and Balder. What can be 
more ludicrously fantastic than 

‘The haughty sun of June had walk’d long days 


Through the tall pastures, which, like mendicants, 
Hung their sere heads and sued for rain’? 


And again from the same poem—the Roman: 


‘ One. I’ve a good tale. 

Another, I better. 

Another, I the best. 

Another. Mine caps superlative. 

Another. Hurrah! and mine's 
A feather in the cap. 

Another. Boys, mine’s the bird 
That grew the feather.’ 


Or take this from Balder—and such specimens might be multiplied 


to infinity : 
‘Yon floors, in whose black oak 
The straiten’d hamadryad lives and groans.’ 


But the story of the satire of Firmilian lies less in its parodies 
of eccentricities of style than in its overt attacks upon the method 
and the principles of the Spasmodic writers. To a mind like Aytoun’s, 
educated in the traditions of poetical correctness, and to an ear at- 
tuned to the harmonies of the poets of Athens and Latium, such 
tricks of style and excesses of diction as those which, in the opinion 
of the Spasmodic writers and their partisans, constituted the sum 
and substance of inspired excellence, could not be otherwise than 
odious and intolerable. It was, I believe, in 1853 that Mr. Smith’s 
Life Drama and Mr. Dobell’s Balder appeared. ‘ The present. 
book,’ wrote its author of the last-named poem, ‘is the first part 
of a work which I hope to complete in three parts. I intend as the 
principal subject of that work the progress of a human being from 
doubt to faith, from chaos to order. Not of doubt incarnate to faith 
incarnate, but of a doubtful mind to a faithful mind. In selecting 
the type and conditions of humanity to be represented, I chose, for 
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several important reasons, the poetic type and the conditions of 
modern civilisation.’ Balder, the hero of the Dobellian chef-d’ euvre, 
is a moody maudlin latter-day Werther; a variety of that species 
of familiar melodramatic characters which may boast Childe Harold 
as their paternal, and Paul Clifford as their maternal, grandfathers. 
Balder lacks and makes no pretence to the masculine vigour of the 
Byronic type. He is a poetic recluse, dwelling in an ‘old tower 
gloomy and ruinous,’ wherein he makes his eyrie ‘ as an eagle among 
the rocks ;’ he has married a pretty wife, of whom his superior in- 
tellect tires; the fruit of their union is a baby, in whom it would be 
too much to expect him to take a paternal interest, and who appro- 
priately dies; while the ‘tragedy’ closes on the determination—a 
determination that he justifies on grounds of transcendental ethics— 
of Balder to kill his unfortunate spouse, whom he has long since 
worried out of her wits. This is the precious work which Mr. John 
Nichol—a gentleman whose abilities I admire, and whose critical 
appreciation, when it is not warped by the sentiments of a personal 
partisanship, I most cordially recognise—characterises as ‘ the embodi- 
ment of the author’s deepest thought and highest poetry.’ Balder, 
Mr. Nichol naively informs us, was ‘ with the general public and the 
majority of critics less fortunate than its predecessor (the Roman). 
In the first place, it is harder to read, and the majority of readers are 
intolerant of poetry that taxes their wits.’ I venture to think that 
the majority of readers are right, and that it is no more part of the 
mission of a poet to turn himself into a propounder of Chinese puz- 
zles than—as the wounded Southerner, whose life’s blood was ebbing 
fast, remarked to the interrogatory priest—ofa clergyman to vex the 
last hours of a parishioner with inconvenient conundrums. ‘ The 
plot,’ Mr. Nichol euphemistically continues, ‘is painful, and the 
thought somewhat monotonous ; for it harps, though with marvellous 
subtlety, on a few strings; and we are wont to demand from verse, 
above all things, pleasure and variety. . . . Side by side with pass- 
ages of Shakespearian grasp we have outrages against taste and 
sense.” With the single exception of the epithet Shakespearian, 
this is a just criticism enough. In a poem of between eight and 
nine thousand lines, which is the work of a man who was unques- 
tionably very clever, very fanciful, and with an abounding gift of 
words, it is morally impossible that we should not come across, in 
juxtaposition with rhapsodies and soliloquies and descriptions of the 
most execrable taste, passages of genuine poetic beauty. I confi- 
dently quote the following as a specimen of rare poetic merit, clear 
in idea, hard and distinct in outline, excellently conceived, most ad- 
mirably, most tersely, and most powerfully expressed : 


‘I ne’er see Milton, but I see the Alps 
As once, sole standing on a peak supreme, 
To the extremest verge surmount a gulf, 
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I saw height after depth, Alp beyond Alp, 

O’er which the rising and the sinking soul 

Sails into distance, heaving as a ship 

O’er a great sea that sets to strands unseen. 

And as the mounting and descending bark, 

Borne on exultingly by the under deep, 

Gains of the wild wave, something, not the wave, 

Catches a joy of going and a will 

Resistless, and upon the last lee foam 

Leaps into air beyond it,—so the soul, 

Upon the Alpine ocean-mountain tost, 

Incessant carried up to heaven and plunged 

To darkness, and still wet with drops of death, 

Held into light eternal, and again 

Cast down, to be again uplift in vast 

And infinite succession, cannot stay 

The mad momentum, but in frenzied sight 

Of horizontal clouds and mists and skies 

And the untried snare, springs on the surge.’ 
After one has read a score of lines of this sterling stamp, one is 
quite sure to encounter some outrage upon correct poetic feeling of 
the grossest kind. Either it is some monstrous image, or some 
grotesquely stilted extravagance of phrase, or some hideously tech- 
nical word, or some clumsy archaism—of which last Mr. Dobell 
and Mr. Smith were both extremely fond. In other words, the 
Spasmodic poets write exactly as one might expect men of the true 
poetic nature, who have narrowly escaped being men of genius ; men 
who certainly have a singular faculty of expression, but who are 
absolutely uneducated ; men who have been so spoiled by the flattery 
of each other and of their local admirers, that they have stereotyped 
their idiosyncratic defects, and exalted and magnified them as if 
they were virtues—exactly, I say, as we might expect such men as 
these to write. There is a confused hubbub of ideas, an enormous 
tissue of words, with here and there something really felicitous and 
elegant, and here and there a purpureus pannus, whose vulgarity is 
gross, glaring, and irredeemable ; there is no intellectual concentra- 
tion ; no sense of suppressed power; no logical subordination of 
thought—that subordination which is so conspicuous in a really great 
poet like Byron, however white the heat of passion at which he 
writes. Between the muse of Byron and the muse of Sydney Dobell 
or Alexander Smith there is all the difference between a Joan of 
Arc in‘a moment of sublime and inspired enthusiasm and a house- 
maid roaring in a fit of hysterics on the sofa. 

Perhaps Firmilian should be described rather as a reductio ad 
absurdum of the principles which are illustrated in the conception 
and execution of Balder than as what is usually termed a satire. 
The reputed author of Professor Aytoun’s ‘ Spasmodic Tragedy’ is 
T. Percy Jones, who, after the Dobellian and Smithian manner, dis- 
claims in his preface the idea that he fears hostile criticism. ‘So 
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far from entertaining an angry feeling towards the gentlemen who 
have noticed my work, I thank them for having brought me forward. 
. . - There has of late been much senseless talk ‘‘ about schools of 
poetry,” and it has been said, on the strength of the internal evi- 
dence afforded by some passages in my play, that I have joined the 
rank and upheld the tenets of those who belong to the Spasmodic 
school. I deny the allegation altogether. I belong to no school 
except that of nature, and I acknowledge the authority of no living 
master. But lest it should be thought that I stand in terror of a 
nickname, the general bugbear to young authors, I have deliberately 
adopted the epithet of Spasmodic, and have applied it in the title- 
page to my tragedy. It is my firm opinion that all high poetry is, 
and must be, spasmodic. Remove that element from Lear, from 
Othello, from Macbeth, from any of the great works which refer to 
the conflict of the passions, and what would be the residue? A 
mere caput mortuum. . . . I have been accused of extravagance, 
principally, I presume, on account of the moral obliquity of the 
character of Firmilian. To that I reply that the moral of a play 
does not depend upon the morals of any one character depicted in it, 
and thus many of the characters drawn by the magic pencil of 
Shakespeare are shaded as deep, or even deeper than Firmilian. 
Consider carefully the character of Hamlet, and you will find that he 
is very nearly as selfish as Firmilian. Hamlet is said to shadow 
forth constitutional irresolution ; my object in Firmilian has been to 
typify ‘‘ intellect without principle.” . . . I am perfectly aware that 
this poem is unequal, and that some passages of it are inferior in 
interest to others. Such was my object ; for I am convinced that 
there can be no beauty without breaks and undulation. I am not 
arrogant enough to assert that this is the finest poem which the 
age has produced ; but I shall feel very much obliged to any gen- 
tleman who can make me acquainted with a better.’ 

This is a cruelly faithful imitation of the style of preface with 
which Mr. Sydney Dobell familiarised his readers. In the sequel, 
the characteristics of the Spasmodic bards are more directly and 
amusingly indicated. Firmilian is a student at Badajos, whose 
homicidal proclivities are intended to burlesque those of Balder. 
Haverillo is a poet, and Apollodorus is introduced as a critic. It 
is from the lips of these two that most of the sarcasms levelled at 
Mr. Dobell and his followers fall. Our young spirits, remark Ha- 
verillo, 

‘Who call themselves the masters of the age, 
Are either robed in philosophic mist, 
And, with an air of grand profundity, 
Talk metaphysics—which, sweet cousin, means 
Nothing but aimless jargon—or they come 


Before us in the broad bombastic vein 
With spasms and throes and transcendental flights, 
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And heap hyperbole on metaphor. 

Well, Heaven be with them, for they do small harm ; 
And I no more would grudge them their career 
Than I would quarrel with a wanton horse 

That rolls on Sundays in a clover field ; 

Depend upon it, ere two years are gone 

Firmilian will be wiser.’ 


Then we have an admirably humorous reproduction of the lyric verse, 
with which the Roman, Balder, and A Life Drama are relieved, as 


follows : 
‘ Down in the garden behind the wall 
Merrily grows the bright green leek ; 
The old sow grunts as the acorns fall, 
The winds blow heavy, the little pigs squeak ; 
One for the litter and three for the teat— 
Hark to their music, Juanna, my sweet !’ 


But Aytoun does not confine his satirical shafts to the Spasmodic 
poets. There are the authors of spasmodic prose as well; and Mr. 
Carlyle is described as ‘an Anabaptist, or something of the sort, 
from the Low Countries, rejoicing in the name of Teufelsdréckh,’ 
whose ordinary talk is in this manner : 


“Twas a tirade 
About fire-horses, j6tuns, windbags, owls, 
Choctaws and horsehair, shams and flunkeyism, 
Unwisdoms, tithes, and unveracities. 
Faith, when I heard him railing in crank terms, 
And dislocating language in his howl 
At phantasm eaptains, hair and leather popes, 
Terrestrial law-words, lords, and law-bringers, 
I almost wish’d the graduate back again.’ 


The dénouement of the drama is the precipitation of Firmilian into 
a pit. He has escaped from the Inquisitors, who have sat upon 
his shortcomings in morals and his excesses in poetry, and is lured 
on to his own destruction by a chorus of ignes fatui singing : 


‘Stay, stay, stay, 
This way, this way ; 
There’s a pit before, and a pit behind, 
And the seeing man walks in the path of the blind.’ 


Incomparably the best poetry of Mr. Sydney Dobell and Mr. 
Alexander Smith is to be found in their ballads and lyrical pieces. 
In the second scene of the Life Drama there is a burst of rare 
beauty. I allude to the lines which commence ‘ In the street,’ and 
which a little later continue : 


‘To lose the sense of whirling streets ’mong breezy crests of hills, 
Skies of larks, and hazy landscapes, with fine threads of silver rills ; 
Stand with forehead bathed in sunset on a mountain’s summer crown, 
And look up and watch the shadow of the great night coming down; 
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Give battle to the leaguéd world, if thou’rt worthy, truly brave, 
Thou shalt make the hardest circumstance a helper or a slave.’ 


It is, I think, a legitimate inference from the published works of the 
two writers, that as Sydney Dobell had undoubtedly the richer gift 
of poetic delicacy and insight, so Alexander Smith’s muse was con- 
stitutionally more robust. Vigour of diction, swing, and go there 
are indeed in almost all Mr. Dobell’s ballads, some of which stir 
the heart as it were a trumpet; but in the published collection of 
those grouped together under the heading ‘ England in War-time’ 
there rings forth scarcely a note such as one would look for from the 
lyre of a great and patriotic bard. In scene ix. of Balder there is 
a little poem introduced which combines the intensity of Browning 
in his short and earlier pieces with the freshness—a freshness that 
seems perfumed with the salt odour of the sea—of Dibdin. I must 
be allowed to quote two stanzas : 


‘The Betsy Jane did slack 
To see the game in view ; 
They knew the Union Jack, 
And the tyrant’s flag we knew ; 
Our captain shouted “ Clear the decks 1” and the bosun’s whistle blew. 
Then our gallant captain, 
With his hand he seized the wheel, 
And pointed with his stump to the middle of the foe ; 
‘“‘ Hurrah, lads, in we go!” 
You should hear the British cheer fore and aft.’ 


Mr. Sydney Dobell is represented to us by his friend and biographer, 
Mr. Nichol, as a patriot of no common order, and a man who sym- 
pathised most fervently with all national movements, all undertakings 
in which the national welfare was concerned. Mr. Nichol even 
speaks of his ‘stirring sonnets on our Crimean struggle :’ I can 
only say that I have looked for such compositions in the published 
collection of his works, and though I have looked long and carefully, 
have looked for them in vain. In lieu of stirring sonnets, I find a 
series of lachrymose chansons, dwelling, each and all of them, not 
upon the great national issues involved in the war, but upon the 
distressing influences of its tragic episodes on the home life in 
England. Mr. Dobell regards the bloody drama purely under what 
may be called its domestic aspect, and as the man who does not 
assume to be anything more than the poet of the hearth naturally 
would regard it. Thus he tells us of the woes of maidens whose 
lovers have fallen before the raking fire of the Russian guns, of wives 
left widows, of children who are fatherless. A more saddening 
strain a poet could not sing, and into it Mr. Dobell puts all the 
pathos of which his nature was capable, and his command of pathos 
was considerable. But there is nothing energising in them, nothing, 
indeed, which is not enervating ; nothing which is calculated to cause 
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the sufferers to forget for a while their own sorrows in the conscious- 
ness of being the instruments of some supreme national good. There 
may be resignation sometimes ; there is gloom always. 

The defects in Mr. Sydney Dobell’s ballads are his inordinate 
love for Scotticisms, which is an affectation, and his trick of per- 
fectly meaningless repetition, which is an instance of that onomato- 
peic tendency characteristic of the Spasmodic school. Itis disagree- 
able to the reader to find words forced into strange contexts and 
writing in queer altitudes, in order that a certain impression may 
be conveyed to his material senses, but it becomes a positive nuisance 
when one has the same line recurring again and again. In his 
Never too Late to Mend, Mr. Charles Reade gave a sample of Aus- 
tralian poetry: 

* By the Worra-Worra river I slew him, 
I slew him by the Worra-Worra river ; 


By the river of Worra-Worra I slew him, 
Him I slew by the Worra-Worra river.’ 


It is probable that if this stanza had been penned by Mr. Sydney 
Dobell, we should have been told a great deal by Mr. Nichol of the 
sublimity of its rhythmic effect. But Mr. Dobell has penned a great 
many stanzas of exactly the same kind. Thus in a poem, ‘ The 
Mother’s Lesson,’ of some two hundred and fifty lines, considerably 
more than three-fourths are mere echoes. For instance: 
‘Dye min’ when the bull had ye down, Willie? 

D’ye min’ when the bull had ye down? 

D'ye min’ wha grippit ye frae the big bull, 

D'ye min’ o’ his muckle red wan? 

D’ye min’ o’ his muckle red wan, Willie ? 

D’ye min’ how the bluid down ran? 

Hech, but ye’ll be a brave man, Willie ; 

Hech, but ye’ll be a brave man !’’’ 


Only an educated ear can see what is the special beauty of this 
endless and sickening iteration, or why what would be considered an 
abominable tautology if translated into good English is a poetic 
beauty when expressed in colloquial Scotch. Or take this: 
*O the wold, the wold ; 

O the wold, the wold ; 

O the winter stark ; 

O the level dark ; 

O the wold, the wold, the wold !’ 


and so on for a page and a half. Mr. Nichol of course writes of 
Mr. Dobell as a friend, but it is impossible not to read his memoir 
without seeing that he is well aware of these radical weaknesses in 
the poetry of the author of Balder. Home education, we are told 
—Sydney Dobell was not so much educated at home as not educated 
at all—‘ undoubtedly fosters the precocious forms of genius; but in 
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absence of social checks, it too often permits originality to degenerate 
into eccentricity. To the circumstance of the poet’s early training 
may be traced many peculiarities of a mind never sufficiently influ- 
enced by the contact and friction of its equals. Innate benevolence 
of nature (evpuia) prevented this isolation in Mr. Dobell’s case from 
manifesting itself as a moral, but it remained as an intellectual 
defect. . . He had all the reverence for superior wisdom which belongs 
to wisdom, but to ordinary criticism he remained singularly un- 
‘amenable.’ This is merely an amiable way of saying that Mr. 
Sydney Dobell was so completely intoxicated by the effusive adula- 
tion of the coterie in which he lived, and by the small critical clique 
which pronounced such inflated and ridiculous eulogies upon his 
early work, that he never recovered his intellectual balance. If Mr. 
Dobell had been subjected to auspices more favourable, if he had 
been possessed with a less prodigious idea of his own merits, he 
might have done much better work, and might have taken a lowly 
but respectable place in the second or third class of English poets. 
Instead he has probably given us nothing that will live ten years ; 
nor can there be imagined a more unkindly stroke than the whole- 
sale republication of his poetical remains. What was wanted was a 
selection, and I cannot help thinking that Mr. Nichol is of the same » 
opinion, for in an ‘ introductory note’ he disclaims all responsibility 
for any part of the work except the memoir. 


T. H. 8S. ESCOTT. 





A FATHER’S STORY 
BY MARY CECIL HAY, AUTHOR OF ‘OLD MYDDELTON’S MONEY,’ ETC. 


‘There is no future pang 
Can deal that justice on the self-condemn’d 
He deals on his own soul.’ BYRON, 


CHAPTER I. 


THE village, or, as the inhabitants call it, the town, of Free St. Dun- 
stan’s lies in the wildest, flattest, poorest, most unhealthy part of 
Ulster. Hardly any one not knowing Ireland could understand what 
a contrast is Free St. Dunstan’s to one of our English villages. It 
has sprung up upon a rank and undrained bog. Its houses, built in 
two straggling rows, are ill-ventilated, ill-lighted, low, and heavily 
thatched. There are some of them, lying back behind the village 
‘street,’ which it is real pain to me to enter; for when I stand in 
the low narrow doorway—which I fill—the little unwholesome 
kitchen seems all in darkness, for the window, which cannot be 
opened, is patched with paper or rag of every shade. And there, 
perhaps, in a corner near the turf fire which smoulders on the ground, 
a sick man or woman lies upon a heap of straw; the pig, or often don- 
key, which ‘pays the rent,’ stabled near enough for the two heads to 
come in contact over and over again. O, how unceasingly, during 
the years I have toiled among these poor, have I prayed and longed 
for power to help them—power, as well as will and heart, to do so. 
But what could I do, except try to teach them to love cleanliness and 
purity? Ithink that only those who have laboured in such a parish 
as mine can understand how hard that lesson was to teach to the list- 
less, cheerful, idle Irish poor—so content to beg, when begging was 
feasible; so consistently avoiding regular work as long as possible; so 
cheerful to endure filth and destitution; so placid under reproof; so 
satisfied with a glass of whisky or a cup of tea in the midst of any 
poverty or uncleanness. 

The one who did own the power which I envied—the one who 
could have done all I vainly longed to do—was the old Squire, Sir 
Horace Aghner, who owned the village and the bog, but lived a couple 
of miles away at least, on the shore of one of our most beautiful loughs. 
He rarely came among us, and when he did it was only to look up 
some faulty tenant of whom his agent had complained. Year after 
year I urged my request upon him. I never thought I ought to cease 
entreating for the help my flock so sorely needed—for the purifying 
and draining of the village cabins; for the building and altering that 
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were really necessary to make the dwellings wholesome. But the 
old Squire always laughed and shrugged the matter away; and so 
from year to year we staggered on, as it were, only not going back; 
and sickness came among us very often, and death was horribly 
familiar. 

Free St. Dunstan’s is a different place now—I could not write 
this if it were not so; but even yet such villages as that was then lie 
festering under God’s bright heaven. Ay, and in other close un- 
wholesome cabins as in those I knew so well, amid the rank and 
sinful weeds which indifference and neglect have nourished, sound, 
pure, and spotless natures do their life’s work well and bravely. 

Perhaps gradually, as the years went on, and Clare and I worked 
among them, a little outward change was visible; but still the root of 
the foul weed was left, because we had not power to reach it. 

My old appeals to the Squire had been renewed a hundred times, 
and unheeded a hundred times, when one day he fell down dead upon 
the lake shore, and his nephew and namesake inherited his title and 
property, which property proved much less than every one had ima- 
gined it to be. 

‘ All the better,’ young Sir Horace said to me, when I made that 
remark after the reading of the will—‘ the less the better, to have lain 
rusting all these years.’ 

I had known the new Squire since he was a boy. Whenever he 
came from his mother’s home in Dublin to visit his uncle at St. Dun- 
stan’s Castle he had always stayed a night or two with us at the little 
vicarage, and we all loved him well. You may guess, then, that we 
were glad enough to hail him our landlord in his uncle’s stead. 

But almost immediately after the funeral he went to Italy with 
his invalid mother, who had been ordered there at once. 

The spring came, and still he could not leave his mother, and she 
could not return. I think that the strong, tender, protecting love he 
bore his mother was what at first had won him such a deep place in 
our hearts—Clare’s and mine. For were not we two all in all to each 
other? Could not we feel the deep and clinging tenderness which 
bound the parent to an only child, and the child to an only parent? 
To an only parent!—I have written the words now, and they shall 
stand. O, if they had been. true, my love, in its courage, could 
have been daunted by no work or poverty, and I had brought no suf- 
fering on the life of my only child, who made the life that might have 
been so cramped and dull one long, bright, loving day for me. 

The summer of Sir Horace Aghner’s absence was the hottest 
which I had known for fifteen years, and life at Free St. Dunstan’s 
was almost unbearable. I used to gaze into Clare’s little brave, 
pale face, and long with an unspeakable longing to take her away; 
but our work was there, and there were other reasons to prevent the 
possibility of our leaving home too—reasons which my darling could 
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not guess at, though she never whispered that she wished to leave 
the rank and glaring bog on which our tiny house was built. It was 
one of the hottest mornings of this hot summer, and I felt my eyes 
grow dim and heavy, and my hand weak, as I wrote on persistently 
and indefatigably. No heat nor fatigue must be allowed to stay 
my pen when each page I wrote helped me a little in the one long 
painful effort of my life. 

As I wrote on, staying only a moment now and then to drink 
from the glass of water beside me, Clare came in to me, with her hat 
in her hand. When she stood beside my desk, and laid one coaxing 
hand on mine, I put down my pen, glad as I always was of such an 
interruption, and looked up into her faee—the face so gently earnest, 
so delicately bright. 

‘Are you going out into this shadeless noonday heat, my dar- 
ling ?’ 

‘ Yes, papa; and I wanta little port to take to old Tim O'Flaherty ; 
and I want to know, before I go, what the papers say about the 
cholera. Is it coming towards us?’ 

I did not answer, for Clare had taken a newspaper from the table, 
and was reading it attentively. 

‘O, father!’ she cried, raising her sad young eyes to mine, ‘it 
is within ten miles of us. Ifit comes here—just think of it, father! 
Just think of it entering our poor unwholesome houses. It would 
spread through the village with a breath. Is there anything we can 
do that we have not done?—anything, father, to stay this awful 
scourge ?’ 

‘My dear,’ I said, trying to make light of it, because I saw my 
child so pained, ‘we have done, and we are doing, all we can. Don’t 
you know that ‘‘to fly the boar before the boar pursue were to incense 
the boar to follow us” ?’ 

‘You are trying to turn the subject away, papa, but I know you 
are as anxious as I am; and I think of it and fear it every hour of 
every day and night. Why do you turn the thought aside?’ 

‘I cannot bear to see you worry yourself, my pet; I can bear 
anything better than that, I think.’ 

‘I wish—I hope you will never have anything worse to bear than 
my worries, papa,’ she said, with a little smile, which could not take 
the deep earnestness from her words, and which I sorrowfully remem- 
bered afterwards. 

‘Clare, dear, I have not any more wine for Tim,’ I said regret- 
fully. ‘I founi this morning that my store was gone. I will re- 
plenish it as soon as I can. You must take him a little money. 
Just hold the lid of this desk up, while I look for a little packet of 
alms which I put here.’ 

‘I wish Sir Horace would come home, papa; don’t you?’ Clare 
asked, as she stood beside me, supporting the lid of my desk, while 
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I searched among the papers. ‘I wish you would write to him, and 
tell him how the people need his help just now. He would be most 
ready to give it; he always was, as far as he could. And—and I 
think he will be glad for you to tell him. Will you write?’ 

I had just given the promise, when her eyes fell upon a faded 
ribbon lying in an inner drawer which I had opened. 

‘Papa,’ she said, her voice very soft, her eyes very bright and 
pleading, ‘will you give me some memento of my mother—some- 
thing, above all, that she has worn? I have nothing to whisper to 
me of the mother whom I never knew.’ 

‘Some day, dear child, some day,’ I said, closing the desk rather 
hastily, and not telling Clare that the faded ribbon was one which 
she had taken from her hair to tie around my neck one day when she 
was but a tiny child. 

‘It has always troubled me, father,’ continued Clare, almost in 
a whisper, as she laid her gentle hand on my arm, ‘to think that in 
the church, where week after week we are together, there should be 
no monument to my mother’s memory. I know she, lies far away 
in England, and I know that you need nothing to recall her memory 
to you; but then I think—TI fancy she would like to feel that her 
name, as well as her memory, is there among us. I have wished 
this for such a long, long time, father. Perhaps—perhaps presently, 
when Sir Horace is at home, and our people are better cared for, we 
shall be able to afford it.’ 

‘Perhaps so, dear; we will wait and see,’ I said, without any 
sign of haste or nervousness, though when my child was gone I 
paced the little silent room with hot rebellious thoughts which I 
could not crush. 

‘ If you please, sir, Blake says he would not leave this letter this 
morning as he could not see you, because there is a paper for you 
to sign; so he went his rounds first, and has brought it now. Will 
you sign the paper now, sir ?’ 

I took up the letter with listless hands as the maid left the 
room, but when I read the address my whole thoughts changed, and 
I opened it with a glad expectant smile—a smile which brightened, 
too, when there fell from the envelope an enclosure addressed to 
Clare. But if I were glad to see the address, how doubly glad I 
was to read the letter! Glad, as Clare’s father, to read of Sir 
-Horace’s love for her; glad, as the shackled minister of a poor and 
suffering parish, to read of the help which was heartily and earnestly 
given me. 

‘I had hoped,’ Sir Horace said, on the last page of the closely- 
covered sheet of foreign letter-paper, ‘to be at home myself before 
this summer, but my mother cannot venture to travel yet. The 
steady progress which this terrible disease is now making in Ireland 
gives me constant anxiety, because I know so well how little pre- 
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pared the people of Free St. Dunstan’s are to keep it out of their 
dwellings. I wish the enclosed cheque were for double a hundred 
pounds, and had been sent you sooner ; but I have had so many un- 
looked-for debts of my uncle’s to settle, that I have been a good 
deal straitened ever since I left England. I know how well and 
wisely you will use what I have sent. You remember how we 
used to plan those draining and ventilating matters together long 
ago, and by the time the worst and hardest part of the work is com- 
pleted I hope to send more, even if I cannot—as I long to do— 
bring it myself, and plead my cause myself with Clare. In the 
mean time, dear Mr. O’Byrne, do let me have a line from you to 
tell me that you too will plead my cause; that you are willing to 
give your only child, your darling, into my care—my tender loving 
care. I think you have known for a long time how I love her. I 
always felt that you guessed my secret—the secret I have told her to- 
day in my letter. I might, you will say, have waited until I returned 
to Ireland, but the fact is I long selfishly for an answer from her. I 
long to hear from her own heart that I may hope until I see her. I 
did not think the suspense would be hard at all, because my love 
makes me so happy, but I find I am not so brave as I fancied; and 
so I hope and trust that I may hear from my darling before I come 
home to you, as I shall do so gladly as soon as my mother’s health 
permits.’ 

I read the letter again and again. If I had been Clare herself, 
and had loved him as she loved him, I could not have read his words 
with greater pride and gratitude. Then I put it, with the cheque 
which I indorsed at once, into my desk; and fixed Clare’s letter on 
the chimneypiece, so that the address might meet her eye as soon 
as she entered the room. 

Before I sat down again I went out into the hall, and came in to 
see how it struck me, and to picture to myself how her eyes would 
brighten and the pink flush in her cheeks when she saw it. 

My darling! how natural it seemed to me that she should have 
won this rich abundant love, which Sir Horace told me of so humbly 
yet so proudly! Every few minutes I raised my eyes from my 
writing to satisfy myself that the letter was there just ready for 
Clare’s glance to fall upon, that it had not mysteriously slipped so 
that it could not meet my darling’s happy eyes; and every time I 
went back to my task really brightened and strengthened by the 
sight—we old men can be such utter children now and then. 

My morning task was nearly at an end, and my ears were 
listening expectantly for Clare’s step, when my study-door was 
opened, and a woman came in to me unannounced, and sat down on 
Clare’s low chair. 

I pushed the heavy gray hair from my face, battling with the 
crushed and hopeless feeling which I knew so well, and then I saw 
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my wife—ah, me, Clare’s mother—sitting there waiting for my 
words. 

* You have broken your oath then, and sought me out again,’ I 
said, gazing into the stolid listless face. 

I don’t know what she answered, though her words come back 
to me often now in troubled dreams. It was an old demand she 
made; one I had often, often had to listen to through all the years 
I had lived alone with Clare, and my wife had been worse than dead 
to me. 

But to-day the agony of listening was greater to me than it had 
ever been before. 

‘ You know that this persistence of yours is worse than useless,’ 
I said, my voice trembling in its pain—the pain that was as keen 
to-night as ifI had not lived through it for twenty years. ‘ Did not 
both you and your wretched father swear never to molest me again 
if I listened to your last appeal ?’ 

‘He is dead,’ she answered curtly. 

A shudder ran through me to hear her words. Hardened sinner 
as I knew him to be, there was something terrible in the idea of his 
death ; something more than terrible to hear of it so dryly and 
hardly from the lips of his daughter. 

‘Dead! How?’ 

‘ Never mind,’ she interrupted ; ‘ you don’t care about it, nor do 
I. All I want you to understand by my news is that I am alone in 
the world, and so tired of this half of it that I want to get to the 
other. Give me my passage money, and there is no need for me to 
break more oaths by coming again, because I shall not be able to 
get back across the Atlantic so easily as I have been accustomed to 
cross the Channel. But, as you know pretty well, I cannot go with- 
out the means.’ 

‘I have been poor enough all my life,’ I said; ‘ but never so 
poor as now.’ 

‘ Rubbish !’ she sneered ; ‘ I am not weak enough to believe that, 
when I have not seen your money turn for a whole year.’ 

‘ It—the little I can spare—has been spent among our poor,’ I 
said. 

‘Not much, I guess,’ my wife answered, laughing coarsely. ‘I 
cannot easily be taken in by your paltry excuses. You are putting 
away of course for—for her,’ she added, pointing up to the letter 
which still stood on the mantelpiece, with Clare’s name ready to 
catch her eyes. 

‘For her!’ I echoed bitterly. ‘ Have you ever let me save for 
her? Have not debts of yours oppressed and weighed me down 
since—since I knew you first, and kept me a poor man all my life ? 
Was it not your fault that the richly-endowed living that was mine 
was taken from me? Was it not your fault that the friends who 
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had been always generous friends of mine turned their backs on me ? 
Was it not your fault that I had to seek a scanty means of livelihood 
here—here, where for years we have had no friends and no com- 
panions ? Was it not your fault that I was led on to be a coward 
in submitting to you, and being tempted to wrong my child—’ 

‘Our child,’ put in the woman surlily. 

‘To wrong my child,’ I continued, too sad to he2d her words, 
‘and to take from her every penny which I could scrape for you; to 
rob her of what I can never replace, though I work here night as 
well as day—most at night, sitting here unknown to her through 
dreary, dreary hours, without fire on the bitterest December nights ; 
working on unceasingly after the hardest day’s work? Replace it!” 
I cried, drawing my hand wearily across my damp brow. ‘ How 
could I ever replace it, if I worked every minute of my life, when 
you haunt me and drag from me, by your threats or your disgrace, 
the little that I earn for her? O God, are there ever rare hours 
when you can think and feel what you have done? Not for me—I 
will not speak of that again, for—God help me that I cannot say I 
have deserved it !—He giving me patience I will keep the resolu- 
tion I have made, and never tempt you to utter the words of un- 
truth you uttered when I told you that before—, but for her.’ 

‘You take enough care of her; you see to that yourself,’ she 
answered roughly. 

‘ My life with her seems often to me nothing but one long 
falsehood,’ I said wearily. ‘I hate mvself, I wish this miserable 
life at an end—O, sorely I wish it !—when she speaks of her dead 
mother. Could I ever tell her the truth? My God! could I live 
to see the great, great wondering, pitying question in her face ?’ 

‘The very natural and commonplace question, why did you 
marry her, eh ?’ questioned the woman. 

‘Never mind,’ I answered drearily. ‘It is a question which I 
dare not hear, and the answer would be a sorrow which I dare not 
see upon my darling’s face. Need we say more to-day? I have 
not the money you want. Is not that sufficient answer for you ?’ 

‘You can get it,’ my wife said shortly. ‘I will wait while you 
get it. I fancy you will find it before midnight. If not, all the 
better. I shall have a comfortable night’s rest here; it is better 
than that miserable little tavern in the village. Besides, I shail see 
my girl again.’ 

‘ You know the consequence of your forcing your presence upon 
her,’ I said, with a voice of concentrated passionate anger. ‘ You 
know the publicity of disgrace which you will bring upon yourself— 
I do not say upon us, for you would care little for that. No plea 
you can urge after that, no oath you swear to me after that, shall 
stop me in winning a legal and entire separation. Of what avail 
will your demands be then? Once break the compact between us, 
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once show yourself to Clare as her mother, and it shall never be in 
your power to threaten or trouble me again.’ 

‘Give me what I want, then,’ was the stolid answer, ‘ and let me 
go. Your paltry little house is not so attractive to me but that I 
am always glad to quit it. I can see Clare out in the street here 
any time I choose. I have watched her plenty of times, and I do 
not care for anything more. She is too like you for me not to have 
known her anywhere. Now give me the money, and let me go; the 
atmosphere of this pokey room stifles me.’ 

Standing in the noonday sunshine, I felt my face haggard and 
wan while I pleaded with my wife, though I knew how year after 
year these entreaties and arguments had been unavailing. 

And when at last I wearied of this, I told her she should have 
all I possessed, but that that was but a few shillings. 

On my way to the door to fetch it from my own recom I paused 
once again, and, clasping tightly my nervous weak fingers to keep 
them still, I besought her to stop on this downward course of hers 
before it was too late. But the words—miserably earnest, despair- 
ingly entreating as they were—were met only by scorn and derision ; 
and, tired and sad, I turned away at last, and left the room. 

When I returned in a few minutes, holding in my hand the four- 
and-twenty shillings which was really all I had in the house (I had 
promised her all, and so I would not keep back even one shilling), 
my wife met me with an eager excitement which was a strange con- 
trast to her former manner, but of which in my quiet misery I took 
little heed. 

‘That is it, is it?’ she said, looking at my outstretched hand 
while she held both hers behind her. ‘ That is all you have, is it? 
And you are going to bestow it all on me in your conjugal generosity ? 
Wait, Iam wondering whether I shall take it or not; whether I can 
have the heart to deprive you of it. They say in the parish,’ she 
continued, with a chuckle—‘I have not been here two days without 
hearing one or two things of the parson’s house—that you and Clare 
live in a poorer and meaner style than you ought to do, when this 
living brings you in nearly two hundred a year, and they wonder how 
it is. Aha, suppose they knew!’ 

‘Never mind supposing that,’ I answered coldly. ‘I hope we 
have said all we need. Here is what you want. You will not call 
it much, but for me it is so much that I shall be sorely straitened 
without it.’ 

‘You may keep it,’ she said, with a coarse laugh; ‘I do not 
want it now. I have something here that will serve my purpose 
better.’ 

‘ Something ?’ I echoed, in untold fear. 

‘Yes, a cheque, for which I have just come in time.’ 

‘Have you been—have you taken—’ I faltered, grasping with 
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one shaking hand the envelope which she held towards me as she 
spoke, and the words refusing to come from my white stiff lips. 

‘ Well, finish your sentence,’ she said, laughing coarsely. ‘ You 
are a clever hypocrite—you always were. So that silver was all you 
had? What a lucky thing I did not believe you!’ 

‘That money is not mine—not one farthing of it is mine!’ I 
cried. 

‘No, not any longer,’ she said; ‘I call it mine instead. And 
I will go now. I need not waste any more time here ; and to-mor- 
row will see me in Dundalk.’ 

‘You dare not go with that in your possession,’ I exclaimed, 
grasping her hand with all my shaking fingers—‘ you dare not !’ 

‘Loose me!’ she grumbled. ‘ Let me go quiet; it will be better 
for you.’ 

‘Never! I will never let this dishonesty be committed in my 
house. That money is given in trust to me.’ 

‘ Well, and you have not stolen it,’ was the quick reply. ‘It has 
been stolen from your room. What more need you know about it? 
Let me go!’ 

‘ Never /’ I cried, a world of agony in my feeble voice. ‘I 
would rather have the police to track you; I would rather all the 
world should know my shame!’ 

‘Very well,’ she returned, with savage obstinacy, as she turned 
back to the table ; ‘then I will stay and tell the story to Clare. A 
long story it is, rather, but she will stop to listen. The very novelty 
will hold her. I will tell some one else too—lI have his address 
here in the letter. I will tell him this story too. I have read 
enough to know what he aims at, and he will be pretty thankful to 
me for telling him this story in time. He will not think it too long 
either in his relief that he has been rescued from a marriage with 
' the granddaughter of one of the most notorious gamblers and forgers 
in England, and a daughter of mine. O, how laughable! A daughter 
of mine, when he had me taken before the magistrates last time I 
was about here lying in wait for you! Ihave not forgotten the grave 
grand sort of reprimand he gave me, and which I listened to because 
I knew I could get him to help me a bit on my road afterwards. 
And I daresay he has not forgotten me either, and will be surprised 
to hear I am his vicar’s lawful wife—the mother of the wife he 
wishes to win. Cannot you fancy you see his surprise, his high-bred 
scorn and contempt? Ah! you shiver and grow white, like the 
coward you always were. Let me go! How can you help robbers 
getting into your study, when the window is open and the cheque 
on your desk? Let me go! I hate this place heartily—so heart- 
ily that you have only to stand aside now, and you will never sce 
me again. I have no wish,’ she added, with a sickening cunning 
smile, ‘to stop the marriage of Sir Horace Aghner with your daugh- 
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ter. I-shall only be obliged to do it if you try to keep from your 
lawful wife the little bit of money which would take her safely and 
comfortably away beyond the seas for ever, and prevent her feeling 
obliged to make your unfortunate story known to the young baronet, 
who they say prides himself—as all your baronets do—on the purity 
of his descent, and to our own daughter, and so separating them 
before marriage instead of leaving them to separate after, as we did. 
He will soon forget her, most likely,’ she added, watching with keen 
and cruel eyes the fear that ached in mine. ‘The girl is likely 
enough to break her heart, I suppose—girls sometimes do for such 
as he—but if she does it will not be anything to fret over. It will 
spare her just such a wreck ofa life perhaps as her mother’s.’ 

‘O, hush!’ I cried, with a throbbing agony in my twitching 
lips. ‘ You cannot do this !’ 

‘I can—I will. I swear it!’ she answered, with a fierce and 
desperate decision. ‘Not a word or sign of your hypocritical grief 
or your cowardly fear shall move me. It never has, as you know, 
so why should it now ?’ 

‘O, my God!’ I cried, and raised my hands to shut out the face 
before me, ‘it cannot be, it cannot be! It would kill me.’ 

‘The disgrace of tracking me, the death of Clare in her love- 
sickness, or even the contempt and disdain of Sir Horace, may kill 
you,’ she said, with cruel carelessness ; ‘ but it will not kill you 
to have to tell a rich young landowner that a hundred pounds of his 
property has been stolen by an undiscovered thief. That could not 
kill you if you were the baby you behave like. Now am I to go, 
or am I to wait to see my daughter? How helpless you stand there, 
when one word of yours can decide it all!’ 

‘I cannot,’ I moaned, and I thought my heart was breaking, as 
I covered my aching tired eyes. ‘I cannot let that go; it is to 
save my people.’ 

‘To save yourself, you mean,’ she laughed abruptly, ‘and to 
leave everything quiet and peaceful for you as it never was before; 
to take me so far away that you need never fear another visit from 
me. Now,one word. Am I to go or stay ?’ 

‘Go, go,’ I whispered in a voice Clare could never have recog- 
nised—a voice which I knew must sound like the voice of a dying 
man, round whose fevered pillow spirits of darkness struggled and 
fought, and shut out from him every glimpse of heaven. 

In another minute she was gone, and alone in the silent room I 
stood and faced the past. Dark as that past was, shadowed by the 
clouds of my own suffering and the sins of others, it was still easier, 
in this bitter hour, to face that than the future, cloud-shadowed too, 
but, O, so much heavier because the suffering would be my child’s, 
and the sin had been my own—all my own, as I repeated to myself 
again and again, in my hot and agonised self-condemnation. 
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Ah, how many years was it since I had lived in a world un- 
clouded, since I had been led by this woman’s father to seek her for 
my wife—led and tempted to think I loved her by plausible false- 
hoods, which shine out to me now in words of fire from the darkness 
of the years between ? A whole lifetime, surely—a whole long life- 
time; for 1 was young and hopeful then, and had not this heavy 
weight of white hair on my brow. How many years was it since I 
had first known her to be what she really was? A whole life even 
that was, for Clare was lying in her arms a tiny unconscious infant 
—thank God, unconscious! And how long was it since my wife’s 


father had thrown off his mask, and—because he had married his - 


daughter to a rich man, as he supposed, and found the riches were 
taken from him—shown himself the villain he was, and began the 
long secret robbery which had made my life almost like a living 
death? A long, long time, for Clare was a woman now—my little 
Clare, my darling, my one tie to work and to life and to hope—my 
child, for whose sake this secret had been kept so jealously. Would 
it have been better to have braved it all at first? ‘Ah, no, no,’ I 
moaned, picturing my darling’s face of innocent happiness and calm 
purity. She would return to me soon. I must chase these miser- 
able thoughts away. 

What would the bright-eyes say when they caught sight of the 
letter up there ? 

A sudden swift pain ran through my heart as I looked up to 
where I had put it. What if Sir Horace had told Clare of the 
cheque he sent me? Would his tale of love fill all that paper? It 
might—O, if it would! But suppose— 

Not allowing myself a moment to hesitate, or even think of what 
I was going to do, I took the letter down, and opened it with fingers 
that did not seem like my own. 

If it said nothing I would give it to her opened ; if not— 

I glanced through it, and could hardly distinguish the lines, my 
eyes were so hot and smarting. 

When at last I could see the words, I read them steadily. O, 
what a tale of love they told! How Clare’s heart would throb with 
a newer, sweeter life when she read these words, which I dare not 
follow to the end! 

O, my heart stopped beating as I read, for Sir Horace began 
now to tell her gladly of the help he was going to send me. He 
told her he knew her father would make the best and wisest use of 
his poor hundred pounds, and that he knew, too, how tenderly and 
lovingly she would help him.. He told her that the plans which he 
had made among us months before could be carried out now. That 
he hoped this would lighten a little even her labours among the people 
to whom she was ever good and generous, as well as spare them 
suffering. 
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He told her how grieved he was that he could not yet return ag 
he wished to do, and how, when he did do so, he hoped to be able 
to complete the work which he trusted his gift would begin. 

No other word could I read. I locked the letter hastily in my 
desk, for Clare could not see it. I covered for a moment my smart- 
ing eyes, fearing my child would read at a glance the agony that 
burned within them. In another minute the study-door was opened, 
and Clare’s face—anxious a little, and a little pale—was raised to 
mine. 

‘Papa, why do you look so sad? Iwish I had not left you at 


‘My dear, I cannot always have you with me; such luxury is 
not for me.’ 

‘ Hush’—she began, but I interrupted her. 

‘You look sad too, my darling. Have you had anything to 
make you so ?’ 

‘I have been hearing one or two sad tales, but I generally do, 
papa, and—’ 

‘ Yes, pet; and what ?’ 

‘ Nothing, except that I was thinking as I walked home across 
the bog, how utterly helpless one is without money. Does it not 
sound mercenary ; but—but how is one to do what one wants to do 
without money ? And I—’ 

‘Yes, and you?’ I questioned hurriedly, as if eager to turn 
from that other thought. 

‘O, I was only wishing that Sir Horace were at home, because 
he could help us.’ 

‘Did the cabins seem poorer and more comfortless than usual, 
darling ?’ I asked, with a nervous effort to conceal my dread of her 
coming words. 

‘I think they did,’ she said regretfully, ‘and the people more 
timid, and—almost discontented. So was it a wonder, papa, that 
I caught myself wishing for Sir Horace’s return to help and cheer 
them? Do you think,’ she mused, her eyes wide and wistful, 
‘that he will write to you soon ?’ 

‘No, no; why should he write to me ?’ I asked hastily; ‘ why 
should he write to me ?’ 

‘ You are harassed, father,’ Clare whispered very gently. ‘I 
would not have spoken of it, if I had remembered just at that moment 
how anxious you are for his return and assistance now. One cannot 
explain these fancies, but I had fancied he would write to you. Now 
come to dinner, please, and do not be anxious and troubled, father 
dear. You always do your best, and I try to do mine. We leave the 
rest in hands that are always merciful and pitiful, do we not ?’ 
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Cuapter II. 


Stowzy the days passed on until a month was gone, and the wea- 
riness of hope deferred gathered and deepened on my darling’s face 
morning after morning when the letters came, and she looked in vain 
for Sir Horace Aghner’s writing. Yet always afterwards she would 
turn to me with a cheerful smile struggling with her disappointment, 
and say a few bright words, as if she felt my disappointment must 
be greater than her own. And these words, uttered so bravely in 
her patience, haunted me through the day when we had separated 
for our work among the people. 

Such sad and anxious work it was, for the cholera had come 
among us now, hurrying on from cabin to cabin, and on his track 
grim Death marched steadily. How brave Clare was through that 
sad time! With all my striving and praying for strength to help 
and power to soothe, my strength and power were never as hers. 

The deadly epidemic swept on across the bog unstayed and un- 
hindered, and every day I stood beside an open grave, and felt—O 
God, how keenly !—that I myself had caused the mourners’ tears 
and anguish. Would not Sir Horace Aghner’s gift, and the carry- 
ing out of his wise plans, have warded off this terrible scourge? If 
we had been prepared, it would not have made this havoc among us. 

But these thoughts I fought with as if they had been murderous 
ones, because I knew they would unfit me for my work. 

Morning, evening, and night, Clare sat beside the sick and dying; 
or moving about the dreary little kitchens, providing and caring for 
the motherless children ; or cheering and encouraging the strong 
men, smitten suddenly helpless by the horror which had left that one 
chair vacant on the hearth ; or she would gently carry out of sight 
the empty cot beside the mother’s bed: while I—always bearing 
the terrible weight of my own sin—felt its punishment sometimes 
greater than I could bear in silence, while I watched her still and 
quiet bravery. 

Only on rare occasions now did Clare andI sit together in the 
summer evenings—we two alone as we had loved to sit—and when 
we did we rested in utter silence, just as if each feared to speak of 
what might pain the other; and these unfrequent hours were the 
only rest which in this time we could know. But from these hard 
and self-condemning thoughts of mine I never had a rest at all. 

‘Father,’ whispered Clare, one morning as we stood beside the 
heap of straw on which a young man, big and powerfully made, lay in 
the iron clasp of the fell disease,—‘ father, does it bewilder you 
when you try to understand how these things can be? But for his 
mother’s tears he would now have been in the New World, active and 
strong, and happy perhaps; but for our poverty we might have saved 
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him ; and now—and the mother’s grave hardly closed. But I sup- 
pose, father,’ she added, with that brave patience in her eyes which 
so often rebuked my cowardice, ‘I suppose that the sudden and 
wonderful change from a life of poverty. and care and toil to the 
brilliant beauty of the glorious Home which awaits us— I suppose 
that moment equalises all.’ 

Beyond the hard work, the sleepless nights, the constant con- 
finement in close rooms, and the fear, something else was telling 
sadly upon Clare, and I knew well what this was. 

‘ You have written to Sir Horace Aghner ?’ she would sometimes 
ask me, pretending she had forgotten whether she had asked me 
before; and when I said—with truth, though I hated myself for the 
words—that I had written long ago, she would smile wistfully as 
she wondered whether he had received my letter. 

But gradually she gave up speaking of this, growing calmer and 
calmer, more and more patient, as I became more restless. It seemed 
as if some ever-present overpowering anxiety was slowly eating my 
life away. But one day—I know I shall never forget that day— 
Clare asked me for help for a poor sick woman, left a widow in the 
night, and when I told her, what I had hoped I might hide from 
her for a while, that I had no more to give, she hid her face suddenly 
in both her hands, and sobbed as if the pent-up agony of weeks had 
broken loose at last. 

And I couldn’t comfort her. I only felt as if nothing that I 
had had to bear through all my life could have been so hard as to 
see my darling’s agonising tears. ‘Clare, my child,’ 1 said, my 
weak voice broken in its entreaty, ‘hush, hush; perhaps we have 
borne it allnow. Surely we two shall soon be at rest like the others.’ 

Her sobs—each one that shook her slight frame piercing my 
very heart—were hushed by one strong effort, and my darling looked 
up at me, her eyes brave and wistful through the tears. 

‘ Not, I pray God, till our work is finished, father. Would they 
not be more desolate, more helpless, and poorer still without us ?’ 

And from that day Clare never wept before me, but in her silent 
sorrow, as the long-deferred hope grew harder and harder to bear, 
she clung to me with a piteous childlike dependence which she had 
never shown even through all her childhood. And I noticed now 
that her untasted food was. always put away to be carried to some 
famishing child, and indeed, though I strove so hard to persuade 
her to eat, it was but a sorry pretence for both of us; and so it was 
comforting sometimes to see the hungry poor enjoying what we could 
not touch. 


Cuapter III. 


‘ WiLL you go quickly, please, sir, as she was near dying when 
the messenger left the tavern ?’ 
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‘The Orange Flag, a little inn upon the Dundalk road? I know 
it. I will go at once.’ 

I walked hastily the five miles of glaring highway which lay 
between Free St. Dunstan’s and the Orange Flag, and I reached the 
roadside tavern worn and jaded. The landlord led me to a sub- 
stantial old barn which lay back in a field, answering my questions 
on the way. 

‘She was found this morning at dawn, sir, lying on the road a 
little farther on ; moaning, as we at first fancied in her sleep, that 
she had been robbed in Dundalk of one hundred pounds. Why that 
idea—it could only have been a delirious fancy, I expect—should 
bring her back towards Free St. Dunstan’s I can’t make out; but it 
seemed as if she was trying to come to tell you this, just as if she 
fancied you could help her about the robbery she was raving of. 
She doesn’t look a very likely one to have a hundred pounds about 
her, but she kept muttering that you would know, and could s‘op it. 
Just as if you, sir, at Free St. Dunstan’s could stop money stolen 
in Dundalk! I don’t expect you'll find her alive now, sir; they 
told me she was going off fast an hour ago.’ 

Robbed in Dundalk—of a hundred pounds! Coming to tell me 
of it that I might stop it! Could I stop Sir Horace Aghner’s cheque? 

How the questions haunted me as I stood in the barn, gazing 
down upon my wife’s haggard face ! 

‘Too late for her to know you, I fear, sir,’ said the kindly- 
hearted woman of the house, lingering for an instant to speak 
with me in the infected air; ‘but we sent because the poor thing 
seemed so anxious to see you. The cholera evidently overtook 
her as she was walking towards Free St. Dunstan’s.’ 

‘Have you searched for any clue as to who she is?’ I asked, 
each word faltering on my lips. ‘If not, I will look myself.’ 

I think she saw how my fingers trembled while I felt my 
wife’s dress. I know she saw how white and faint I grew, for 
she hastened to fetch me a glass of wine before she went away, 
and left us two alone. 

No cheque, no paper at all, no clue in anything to name or 
address. 

As I turned again in my misery to the hastily-made bed on which 
my wife lay, she opened her eyes, and for a minute gazed into my face. 
‘ Robbed !’ she faltered, almost incoherently ; ‘ robbed of—’ 

I laid my fingers softly on her lips. The moments were too few 
and precious now to be spent so. 

‘You can easily say it now,’ she went on with a great effort, 
‘that the cheque was stolen, and perhaps you may get it back. I 
was coming to tell you, and to frighten you into giving me more, when 
this came upon me. Go on praying if you like ; it’s as good to listen 
to as anything else.’ 
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The cheque had been stolen, and I was using every means in 
my power to trace it. 

I could tell Sir Horace Aghner that, for the words were sane 
true as far as words went. Through the long walk home, through 
the sleepless night, and through the day of that poor funeral (which 
I had not power to make less poor) the words haunted me. I must 
write them to Sir Horace—write and post them hastily, that it might 
be too late for me to change my decision. ; 

But I did not write them; and as post after post came in, and 
brought no tidings, I had still to witness Clare’s speechless pain. 

Yet she was always my bright child, my ever-ready counsellor 
and helper, even my hopeful comforter, till that one miserable 
August evening. 

I had been reading the burial service over one of our little 
ones—a happy child, who twenty-four hours before had run beside 
me over the spot where I had laid her. It was late on in the calm 
summer twilight when I entered the little hall at home, and called 
Clare. I always did so, yet seldom now expected the ready reply. 
None came to-day, and I went wearily on into the silent bright little 
room where tea stood on the table, and where Clare’s work lay about 
as she had left it before she went out in the morning. 

She had been hemming new white sheets for the little one whom 
I had just laid in her last bed, and I felt my eyes grow dim as I 
moved them aside. 

Though we so often took our meals separately now, I felt an un- 
accountable depression when I saw the servant bring in the urn 
without waiting for Clare, and set my solitary chair. 

‘ Miss O’Byrne has not returned yet ?’ I asked, as lightly as I 
could. 

‘ She’s lying down, sir. I was to call her to tea when you re- 
turned, but I thought, perhaps, it would be better not.’ . 

‘I will go myself,’ I answered; but my heart sank so in my 
unspeakable fear that I knew my words were only a whisper. 

Though I opened her bedroom door so softly, she started up 
when she saw me, and pushed her har from her pained face. 

‘ Tea-time, father ?’ she asked, with a little wan smile into my 
eyes; ‘I am ready. I was a little tired, and I thought I would rest 
till you came. I am so glad we are going to have tea together 
again. It will be like old times. You won’t mind if I come down 
as I am, will you? putting up my hair is such a trouble.’ 

With one swift glance into her face I saw the truth. Had I 
gone from bed to bed with the terrible plague for so long without 
being quick to recognise its touch? I held my child to my heart 
clingingly as I had held her once twenty years before—the tiny 
infant who was the only treasure left me in the world—and my 
wrung heart cried—shrieked to Heaven for pity on us both. 
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Then I left directions with the servant, and I myself ran—ay, 
old as I was, ran like a schoolboy—for the doctor, who lived two 
miles away, and had, only half an hour ago, left the village, thinking 
his day’s work there was over. 

All that night he spent with me beside my child, and I felt that 
this must be the last, as it was the hardest, of the many struggles of 
my life. What, had I not known that day after day and night after 
night spent in the impure and ill-drained dwellings would kill my 
child? Why had I not taken her away? Duty and work! What 
were they in comparison to my darling’s life—the life which was 
fading so fast? How long should I be left behind? Ah, could I 
ever win a place beside her again ?—I who, though I knelt beside 
her, carried an unacknowledged falsehood on my lips and in my 
heart ; I who had killed her by my sin! 

In the awful hush of our waiting and our fear I wrote to Sir 
Horace Aghner, and told him all the truth. I told him how his gift 
had been abused, when it would have saved the lives of so many of 
our people. I told him why my child was dying now of the terrible 
disease with which she had so bravely fought for others, and of sorrow 
and disappointment. I told him how I had kept back his letter to 
her, and that it was too late to give it her, for she could never under- 
stand it. God knows I did not, in that awful night, make my dark 
sin less dark; and the words I wrote were blotted with hot tears. 
Then I begged him, for Clare’s sake, to come, because it might not 
even yet be too late for his voice to reach her; and after that the 
hours dragged heavily, always to that one anxious, frightened cry, 
which must have echoed as a prayer among the arches of heaven, 
‘ Will he be in time? Can he be in time ?’ 

‘If she had been well and strong when the disease attacked 
her,’ Dr. Elliot said to me as the days went on, and Clare lay still 
unconscious in her agony, ‘ I could have bidden you entertain some 
hope, but I feel that I dare not. Nature was so utterly exhausted. 
We must be prepared for the worst.’ 

And then I found that all the sorrows ofa lifetime cannot teach 
us to be prepared for the worst. 

‘If she would only know me,’ I moaned, gazing into the vacant 
eyes ; ‘if she would only understand me while I confess all to her, 
and then if I could hear her forgive me! Ifonly Sir Horace would 
come, that she might look upon his face before she died! Then I 
could bear to see the end before I shrink away from his presence.’ 

White and still in the whiteness and stillness of the summer 
twilight Clare lay, gazing at me at last with a gathering conscious- 
ness in her wide dim eyes. 

‘If,’ whispered Dr. Elliot, watching her anxiously, ‘if she 
linger through the night—’ 

If she lingered through the night—through one short swift- 
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flying night! I heard no other word. I reeled from the bedside, 
blind and helpless, covering my face as the sobbing cry passed my 
lips, ‘ Will he be in time? O wy God, let him be in time!’ 

The twilight deepened, and I sat alone at my watch. I was 
glad Dr. Elliot could not stay. Icould not have borne this anxiety 
unless I had had to bear it alone with my God. At dawn he was 
to come again, and I longed for, yet dreaded it: longed for the hope 
he might give; dreaded the words of certain doom which he might 
utter—which I felt sure he must utter, because he had said, ‘ By 
morning she will, I think, have ceased to suffer.’ 

Was it nearly daylight now? Was the agony nearly lived 
through ? 

‘ Father’—the low weak voice pierced me like a sword—‘ father, 
kiss me. I have seen you near me, I have never missed you. I 
want you to talk to me of how my mother died—that will help me.’ 

My white lips were on my darling’s, when I heard a long soft 
rapping at the outer door. 

£I will be back in one minute, love,’ I said. 

‘Don’t leave me, father,’ she murmured faintly. ‘We have 
been always together, and it is so strange to me. I am entering 
the valley, father. O, stay and talk to me of the Home beyond.’ 

But I went. Not to hide the anguish that her words caused 
me, but because I felt a sudden hope leap up within me. Straight 
in to me from the dusky summer night came Sir Horace Aghner, 
his grave face deadly pale, his breath quick and hard. He did not 
speak to me one word—did I not feel that he could never utter 
word to me again ?—but he did take my hand for a moment before I 
led him to my darling’s room. 

At the door I suddenly paused. ‘I will tell her,’ I faltered, and 
left him there while, in low broken whispers, I told her who waited 
to see her. 

There came a smile upon the wan wasted lips, but no surprise, 
no question. I knew it was too late for that. Then, unable even 
to prepare him for the change he would see, I signed to Sir Horace 
to go in; and I crept away even from the door—away into the dark- 
ness. What right had I among them when I had blighted both their 
lives ? 4 

I never knew how the hours passed until I saw the soft fair [| 
August dawn breaking above the distant level line of bog. And 
then Dr. Elliot came. When he saw me for the first time away 
from Clare’s room, his one quick thought showed plainly on his face. 

I could not undeceive him, and he entered Clare’s room, treading 
softly with the step of one who enters the chamber of death. Still 
I stood without, cold and tremulous upon the threshold, and I 
thought that some whole lives had only held the agony of those few 
minutes while I felt that my only child was passing through the val- 
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ley, as she had said, and I was shut out here, by my own sin against 
her, and against, him who had the best right to be with her now. 

I remembered how she had said, beside another death-bed, that 
the sudden and wonderful change to the brilliancy of the glorious 
Home which awaits us in one moment equalises all inequalities here. 

Was she even now entering this glorious Home? Ah, what a 
thought while I stood without, helpless and powerless! Suddenly, 
yet very softly and tenderly, my raised clasped hands were taken in 
Sir Horace’s, and he bent to speak to me with gentle grave anxiety. 

‘ Clare is wondering where you are ; is longing to see vou. Dear 
old friend, why leave the loving watch which you have held so long ?” 

‘ Was it—was it—does she know you? Was it too late ?’ 

‘ Not too late. She knows me,’ he answered, his words low and 
sad, but not broken and incoherent like mine. ‘ Not too late; and, 
please God, she will be spared.’ 

The words of hope, uttered so kindly by the voice which should 
have condemned me, the pitying glance of the eyes which should 
have hated to look upon me, unmanned me now that the terrible 
doubt and suspense were over; and, in my great and new-born 
hope, and in my utter weakness, I fell fainting to the ground, swal- 
lowed up as it were in a great sudden darkness. 

The torturing fever in which I lay through all that autumn time 
has passed now, and my heart is calm and untroubled, as I never 
thought that it could be again. But I know that my tired feet are 
slowly treading the valley from which Clare came back to us on that 
summer morning nearly a year ago. Every luxury surrounds me 
now; every care is lavished upon me. My daughter’s tender watch- 
ful love and her husband’s strong and gentle comfort and support 
make the way smooth for me; but still it is the way through the 
valley to the Home beyond; and, if I might, I would not have it 
otherwise. 

Last night I went from our beautiful home here on the lough 
shore to preach my last sermon in the church on the bog—the last 
sermon which I may ever preach. After it was over, and the 
people, whom I have learnt to love, had all dispersed, I watched 
Clare, standing below the marble tablet which at last hangs there 
with her mother’s name upon it—only the name. 

‘ There is room for one other,’ I said; ‘I would like only the 
name too. Will you promise to put nothing more ?’ 

Horace promised what I asked, seeing how earnestly I wished 
it; but Clare’s eyes were wet and wistful, and she clung to my arm 
as she used to do in those old days when we two were all the world 
to each other. 

But I know now that, even without the name upon the marble, 
they will remember me always, and even love my memory too, in 
spite of all. 
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No. IV. 


Unper the exalting influence of reform the University of Oxford 
is reported to have developed three p’s, viz. prudery, priggishness, 
propriety. According to the perverted intelligence of the writer, it 
needs but to add to the above ‘ papa, potatoes, prunes, and prism,’ in 
order to convert the old place into one gigantic New Inn Hall, the an- 
cient nomenclature whereof was ‘ The Site of the Seven Deadly Sins.’ 
This by the way. No doubt civilisation and brain-power both pro- 
gress. There are fogeys, however, still existent who prefer the one 
clad in cleanly raiment, who dislike.the other under a pot-hat. Be- 
sides which, in the old days, when men were more careful of their 
appearance, and perhaps attached a greater importance to apo- 
lausticism, the Bosporei were not all pigmies. There were giants 
then to be found on the banks of Cherwell and Isis; and although 
Pharisees for the most part, believing in the Christian religion and 
napkins at dinner, to say nothing about washing hands and finger- 
nails out of mourning, they showed as well to the fore in the big 
race for fame as your tatterdemalion Sadducee of to-day can possibly, 
though he may read all the hair off his head, and grind every par- 
ticle of marrow out of his backbone. 

The following relates to a period antecedent to University reform ; 
when, to use the civil language of contemporary democracy, Oxford 
was bloated, idiotic, bestial—albeit at that very moment supplying 
the nation with a galaxy of talent in Church and State, in science 
and in literature. 

A truce, however, to this laudatio temporis acti. After all, our 
narration is not concerned with the good boys of a past cycle, with 
the Gladstones, Newmans, Fabers, Mannings, Wilberforces, and the 
rest of the Walhalla. They, in their prominence, are doubtless 
very picturesque ; but, as Dumas the younger lays down in his ad- 
mirable canon of fiction, they do not dramatise at all well. Mrs. 
Macbride, the wife of the fine old chief of defunct Magdalen Hall, 
whose hospitable doors were always thrown open to supernacularly 
good undergrads, exclaimed on one occasion, when the surrounding 
atmosphere had become so very pure as to be uncomfortably rarefied, 
‘ For pity’s sake, Mac, don’t ask any more good ones here! [I like 
the wicked ones.’ Our notion coincides somewhat with that of the 
sprightly dame. At all events, we write virginibus puerisque, not for 
prunic young paragons or prismatic maidens, and those who disap- 
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prove can at their discretion fall back upon their -bi-monthly for 
intellectual, upon their vivisector’s vade-mecum for scientific, diver- 
sion. Our réle is the t’other thing. 

To shunt then, without farther preface, down the line. Mr. 
Covey of St. Benedict’s had somehow, after nearly five years of 
academical residence, come to sleeves, or, in other words, had taken 
his degree. How he became possessed of the gown with the long 
appendages was a mystery. The trick was not done by reading. 
That was certain. It doesn’t much signify, however, in this beautiful 
world of ours how you succeed, so long as you avoid failure. We will, 
therefore, after the manner of the Stagyrite, take a fact for our start- 
ing-point. Mr. Covey, at the time we commence our little history, 
was as much B.A. as Charles Dickens’ Mr. Feeder. Let that suffice. 
The status, nevertheless, of baccalaureate, though it confers many 
negative sweets, such as release from examinations, lectures, and 
chapels, by way of proving that ugly universal law of compen- 
sation, hedges its roses with thorns and sticks a wasp in every 
honeysuckle. Not to put too fine a point upon a couple of trite 
metaphors, the thorns and wasps represent certain lowering trades- 
men of Oxford, who are apt to exhibit an abnormal fondness for the 
purses of newly-fledged B.A.s. 

Now Mr. Covey, B.A., in plain unvarnished English, owed a 
heap of money. He was very handsome. He had lived in the 
créme de la créme of Oxford society. Some men plunge, trust- 
ing to the buoyancy of such swimming apparatus as may have 
been provided by parents or guardians. Mr. Covey had taken his 
header without so much asa cork in his belt to keep his nose above 
water. In those days, too, a vindictive creditor could incarcerate 
his victim for an entire lifetime. The law was merciless, and the ill- 
starred wight who got into its tigerish clutches had better by far have 
committed treason, if not bigamy. 

Towards the middle of the summer term it began to be telegraphed 
from mouth to mouth that Covey of St. Benedict’s couldn’t pay. 

‘I don’t believe as how he haven’t got not a brass farden,’ 
growled Gripe the livery-stable man. 

‘ No, nor me neither,’ echoed Snippins the tailor. 

‘ Shell the shentleman up,’ snufiled Issachar the jeweller. 

Thus deep answered to deep in an infernal antiphon. 

‘Hit him hard,’ bawled the tenors. ‘He’s got no friends,’ 
responded the basses. Merrily from end to end of Oxford city 
sounded the splenetic chorus, whilst writs and summonses were 
taken out by handfuls, and to all appearance the fate of handsome 
Covey of St. Benedict’s was sealed. 

In London they would have made mighty short work of a de- 
linquent of this variety. Whitecross or the Fleet would have 
opened its black portals to receive him, and his career would have 
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summarily closed. Not so in Oxford. There the college walls 
afforded a sanctuary. Messrs. Gripe, Snippins, and Issachar might 
one and all set in motion every engine of the law, but the stout 
porter of St. Benedict’s declined to admit a single one of their evil 
angels within the threshold of the old college. Indeed, being a 
choleric geutleman of a certain age, and wattled withal’ about the 
gills, he treated such emissaries of the law to a commons of what 
he was pleased to term justifiable blasphemy. In a general way 
this worthy servant, in the event of an indulgence of his natural 
predisposition for highly-seasoned English, was liable to a sconce from 
the Rev. Euphorbias Niminy, B.D., the dean. But in a case like 
this, where the privileges of the college were concerned, due latitude 
was considered quite permissible ; the consequence whereof was that 
when the process-server showed his malignant phiz at the college- 
gate such a shower of awful language descended upon his head that 
he deemed it advisable to sheer off, and wait his chance. 

From this time forth Mr. Covey, being forewarned, was forearmed. 
Having before him the choice of Oxford Castle as a place of residence 
or St. Benedict’s College, he not unnaturally showed a prudential 
preference for the latter. Hence he voted himself a prisoner during 
week-days, and contented himself with a furious constitutional on 
the one day set apart for rest. 

As for his friends, they rallied round him toa man. Afternoon 
whist became an established institution, to relieve the poor fellow’s 
desperate ennui. The general consumption of tobacco and aerated 
drinks multiplied about threefold. Ratting matches were held sur- 
reptitiously in odd corners of the college. Once, and once only, he 
was dodgily disguised and smuggled through the lodge into a cab; 
but on his return it required all the muscularity of Rullocks the 
stroke, and Fibby the boxer, to keep off Messrs. Effett and Adder, 
the sheriff's officers, who were in attendance, one on one side, the 
other on the other, of the only entrance to St. Benedict’s College, 
armed to the teeth with injurious parchments. The experiment, 
though so far successful, inasmuch as the afore-mentioned sheriff’s 
officers retreated with somewhat darkened optics, was voted too 
risky to bear repetition. So, willy-nilly, Mr. Covey remained in 
durance vile. 

At length, however, this prolonged gloom was illumined by a 
ray of sunshine. 

On this wise. Mr. Covey, as some wag sportively put it, might 
have been a wiser man and yet a better. His sporting propensities, 
in short, led him often in the direction of Tattersall’s, and it did so 
happen that having learnt wisdom by experience he had this year 
made a safe book on the Derby. When the great race was run, 
it transpired that he stood not only not to lose—which was clever 
of him—but even to win a round sum; that is, of course, supposing 
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that all his friends came up to the scratch on settling-day, a contin- 
gency always worthy of taking into calculation in matters sportive. 

With features irradiant of joy he entered the college dining-hall 
that night. In triumph he waved a telegram to his friends. The 
sum he had landed was sufficient to restore to him liberty. 
Gripe, Snippins, Issachar, and Co. would be simply beside them- 
selves with delight at receiving an instalment of a shilling in the 
pound. Proceedings would be suspended no doubt, and for the re- 
mainder of the bright term our hopeful B.A. might enjoy himself, 
as of yore, consumedly. 

Alas, that in mundane affairs there should always exist the 
chance of a slip between the cup and the lip! Thus it happened to 
poor Mr. Covey, B.A. One out ofa batch of betting friends, in 
whose solvency he had confided only too implicitly, turned unex- 
pectedly defaulter, thereby reducing his gains from a matter of four 
figures to a paltry hundred pounds all told. 

What was to be done ? 

His relations were milked dry, and withal felt nothing short of 
exasperated at his wild career. Friends? Well, to do him justice, 
Covey of St. Benedict’s was no sponge. From the day he left 
Eton to enter Oxford, to this very hour, he had always borne his fair 
share of the aggregate expenditure of his set. The wine-merchant 
and tobacconist might gnash their teeth with impotent anguish at a 
heavy loss, but they were the only sufferers. With his intimates he 
had ever squared the debts of hospitality honourably. 

A council of war was held on that black Monday evening in his 
rooms. 

‘It’s a clean mucker, dear old boy,’ remarked Gigger, who won 
the cue at Bickerton’s, and covered his college with glory in the 
single match against Cambridge, scoring, according to the dictum 
of Jonathan, as if he was inspired. 

This comfortable doctrine found an echo all round. The case, 
indeed, seemed to contain within itself every element of finality. 
Hope was utterly beside the mark. 

‘ Wh-what do you think you shall do?’ inquired little Cotton, 
in a lamentable voice, expressive of the tenderest sympathy. Little 
C., by the bye, had inherited four thousand a year from his father, the 
Manchester man, and, what’s more, there was nearly two thousand 
per annum still extant. He could afford a passing tear for a crony’s 
collapse. 

‘ Smoke,’ replied Mr. Covey, pointing in his ancient free-handed 
style to the last box of bobos on the mantelpiece. ‘And I say, 
Gigger, just open the cupboard, wiil you, and knock the necks off 
that lot of bottles? You'll find some tumblers somewhere.’ 

‘ Whatever you do, Gigger, don’t !’ exclaimed Jack Pottle, whose 
nasal appendage was colouring slowly but steadily under the influ- 
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ence of vintage port; adding, by way of explanation, ‘I never travel 
without my elixir.’ 

Inasmuch as Mr, Pottle’s elixir turned out to be a pocket cork- 
screw, a breakage of glass became superfluous; and the accidents 
having been removed from the bottles’ necks on the most approved 
principles cf dentistry, present company proceeded to regale their 
inner consciousness with sparkling and other fluids, till every one, 
Mr. Covey himself not excluded, began to view the clouded vista 
of the future in a more roseate hue, and the various Job’s com- 
forters set to work to extract as much honey as imagination could 
discover from the surrounding environment of bitter. 

Mr. Cotton was the first to give birth to a happy thought. 

‘If I were you, Covey,’ he said sententiously, ‘ with your good 
looks, and Piccadilly weepers, and—’ 

‘ Thanks,’ interrupted that gentleman, who, though he could 
not hatch up a blush for the occasion, disliked none the less a 
latitudinarian series of compliments. 

‘If I were you,’ resumed little Cotton, ‘I—I tell you what 
I’d do. I'd take a ticket for Baden or Ischl, or some one of 
those places where coin congregates, and I’d marry an heiress. The 
older the better, you know, because then you’d have a chance of 
a second edition revised and improved.’ 

‘ Bosh !’ interrupted Mr. Gigger, not giving Mr. Covey a second 
to reply to this benevolent scheme for his proximate welfare. 
‘ Ne sutor ultra crepidam, you know. A man with the wits of our 
friend here ought to be able to live anywhere. Pool, pyramids, 
whist, and unlimited loo will support an intelligent being in com- 
fort, if not luxury, on either side of the Channel, so long as civili- 
sation infests society.’ 

* Much obliged, gentlemen all,’ here spoke Mr. Covey, taking his 
cigar from his mouth. ‘ Your sentiments do you honour and me 
proud. But with all deference to the judgment of friends generally, 
I may say that I’ve arrived at my own conclusion’—this with marked 
emphasis. 

‘Name !’ burst simultaneously from a score of throats. 

‘The diggings !’ was the firm response. 

‘The demon!’ gasped forth Mr. Pottle, lapping earnestly his 
champagne, as the only solatium ready to hand or mouth. 

‘ Yes,’ continued Mr. Covey, with just a fraction of a sigh, ‘ I’ve 
had my innings, and I may say have scored well. That last twister, 
however, has knocked off the bails; so instead of howling dismally or 
picking a quarrel with the umpire, I intend to shoulder my bat and 
retire before the storm sets in overhead.’ 

‘Nonsense, old boy!’ vociferated little Cotton ; ‘ ostracism will 
never do. Come, if you want a few hundreds, I—’ 

‘Stop,’ interposed Mr. Covey, almost sternly. ‘ It’s very kind 
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and characteristic of you to make the offer, but, honour bright, it 
wouldn’t fit this child. I’m rather gravelled, but not yet down 
to borrowing of my friends. That’s the very last feather, and it 
generally breaks the camel’s back.’ 

‘ But I mean it,’ urged little Cotton impulsively. 

‘ Of course you do,’ replied his friend. ‘ However, gentlemen all, 
inasmuch as we are not exactly the committee of the whole house, ora 
discussion forum, I must ask you to consider my fate—pardon the 
pun—a fait accompli. Before I leave, nevertheless, I mean to ap- 
peal for one favour. I hope no one will inflict upon me the smart of 
a negative.’ 

‘ Anything you like,’ was the hearty response in chorus. 

Whereupon Mr. Covey proceeded to explain how that, funds 
being short, and an opportunity having unexpectedly occurred for him 
to obtain a cabin on board a merchant ship bound for Melbourne 
under unusually favourable circumstances, the owners in fact being 
on terms of intimacy with his family, he proposed that very evening 
to dispose of all his effects—furniture, pictures, books, ornaments, 
and the numberless pretty adjuncts of his cosy rooms—by raffle. He 
would make up the various goods into fifty lots, with the assistance 
of Messrs. Cotton and Pottle, and would issue fifty tickets, of the value 
of a guinea apiece, each of which would entitle the holder to a draw. 

‘ But,’ objected Mr. Gigger, ‘ your assets in these rooms, Covey, 
must have cost you five or six times the amount you intend to dis- 
pose of them for. You ought to double the price of the tickets in 
common justice to yourself.’ 

Mr. Covey, however, declined positively to vary his terms in his 
own favour; so it came to pass that the arrangements for the 
raffle were made for ten o’clock the same evening, when fifty gentle- 
men of St. Benedict’s crowded into his cheery rooms. 

In the centre of the table stood a waste-paper basket, wherein 
had been placed the various lot-tickets, carefully folded up by Mr. 
Cotton, who constituted himself master of the ceremonies, Mr. Covey 
having with some difficulty acquiesced in the earnest entreaty of his 
personal friends to absent himself from a scene which could but 
afford him much unnecessary pain. One’s little household gods 
become after some years’ acquaintance very dear, so much so that it 
happens in the wide world not unfrequently that needy people will 
pinch themselves of necessaries to pay the enormous interest on 
pledges sanctioned by our existing usurious law ; and that, too, year 
after year, until the value of the goods themselves has been ex- 
ceeded, or perhaps even quadrupled. 

‘Now, gentlemen,’ said little Cotton, when all were assembled, 
‘I put it to the vote—shall we draw by seniority, by alphabetical 
order, or on what principle ?’ 

Seniority seemed to approve itself most to the collective con- 
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science of the company. Accordingly Mr. Cotton requested Mr. 
Simpkinson, a scholar, as being the senior undergrad. in the room, 
to forthwith open the ball by helping himself to a ticket. 

With a broad and saponaceous grin Mr. Simpkinson, who had 
got into the college on the ‘nonsense of merit,’ and who, though he 
didn’t boast a grandfather, thought quite treble X of himself, 
grabbed a lot-ticket out of the mass, and with a loud guffaw ex- 
claimed, ‘ Macte virtute ! I’ve won his sealskin coat !’ 

It was even so. To make up the precise number of lots our 
friend Mr. Covey had thrown in a brand-new sealskin greatcoat, 
which had cost him something approaching forty guineas. 

As no one seemed disposed to reciprocate Mr. Simpkinson’s 
unhallowed mirth, the drawing proceeded, and after that sundry pic- 
tures and books had become the property of divers gentlemen pre- 
sent, Mr. Gigger landed for himself an exquisitely beautiful meer- 
schaum pipe. 

‘ Thank the stars !’ was his pious ejaculation. ‘Poor old Covey 
was always uncommon proud of this. It will just do to cheer him up 
on his voyage.’ 

Somehow the notion thus broached by Mr. Gigger touched a 
spring of popular feeling. With the single exception of Mr. Simp- 
kinson, who, like the miller of the Dee, ‘ cared for nobody, no not 
he,’ every Benedict man commiserated heartily the ill-fortune of this 
handsome B.A. The fact was, he was emphatically a good fellow 
—jovial, festive, generous, with lots of lark, and no real vice, in 
his composition. Hence, instanter, one man after another, as he 
drew from the basket an item from Mr. Covey’s Lares, vowed impul- 
sively that he would offer it, after the manner of large-hearted Mr. 
Gigger, by way of a parting gift. 

At last, however, Mr. Pottle, who happened ‘to be in a condi- 
tion not quite unlike the pictures of old Silenus, put in his thumb, 
and drew out—the bedstead ! 

‘Wash th’ use of thish ?’ hiccupped this pleasant gentleman ; 
‘can’t schleep in two bedsh at once. Wash tb’ use of it? 
Thash what I want to know ?’ 

‘T’ll tell you what it is,’ here interposed little Cotton; ‘ these 
gentlemen who wish to subscribe mutually for a testimonial—I’d 
better perhaps put it in that light—to our friend Covey will please 
remain after the raffle has concluded. Those who decline to take 
a part in such testimonial will withdraw’—this with a glance at 
chuckling scholar Simpkinson. 

In a very few minutes all the lots were drawn, down to No. 49, 
which consisted of a copper kettle, a dozen tumblers, a tea-pot, a 
coffee-pot, and various articles of cookery. This was won by the 
redoubtable Mr. Cotton himself, to his infinite amusement. After 
which, of the entire assemblage one man only made his exit, bearing 
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on his arm his valuable prize. This, it need scarcely be added, was 
scholar Simpkinson. 

' No sooner was the decor shut than Mr. Cotton proceeded to 
broach an idea which had entered his brain. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘I perceive that we are united in our 
heartfelt sympathy for the infernal ill-fortune of one whom we are 
all proud to own as a Benedictine. (‘Hear, hear!’ and ‘ Right you are, 
sir!’ with a sympathetic ‘voicks’ from Mr. Pottle.) Now I need not 
remind all present that our friend does not possess the insensate 
cuticle of a Simpkinson, nor, to put it plainer, the hide of a rhi- 
noceros. Consequently I am anxious, whilst joining heartily in 
your wish to benefit him, to avoid wounding sensibilities which 
have ever been tender. I propose, therefore, that those among us 
who have won portable goods—such as, for example, photographs, 
pipes, anything that he might care to carry across the ovean—should 
individually present them to him as parting gifts. But that with 
regard to the bulk of his furniture and movables, we agree to sell to 
the best advantage, and forward to him the proceeds. Depend 
upon it, poor fellow, he will need hard cash sorely when once he 
finds himself homeless and friendless on the other side of the world.’ 

A ringing cheer of approbation greeted this generous speech. 
The motion was carried by acclamation nem. con.; and the meeting 
separated on the simple understanding that all arrangements would 
be confided to the delicacy and judgment of Mr. Cotton. 

Nevertheless, although Mr. Covey’s friends triumphed beyond 
their warmest anticipations, they—under which category we must 
include especially Messrs. Gigger and Cotton—felt mightily affronted 
with scholar Simpkinson. Had he been a Jew usurer, he could not 
have realised to such an extent on the necessities of a poor soul. 
In round numbers he had pocketed thirty-five to one, for the coat 
was honestly worth close upon forty pounds, and would have proved 
a godsend toa traveller, not to mention its saleable value. It was 
a case, if ever there was one, of a repetition of the old Homeric 
legend, the point of which is summed up in the line : 


* XaAxea donanti xpvoea qui dederas’ 


—a veritable exchange of a pound of gold for a pound of brass, © 
savouring of another Glaucus. 

‘ This,’ observed forcibly Mr. Gigger, ‘is a style of peculation 
which must not be permitted in a respectable college. We must 
adopt measures, Cotton—yes, measures—to checkmate that swindler 
Simpkinson.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ answered little Cotton ; ‘ only it might be more 
lucid to give them a definition.’ 

‘ My dear boy,’ returned his friend, ‘pardon an old billiard- 
player when he reminds you that Carlyle was never more on the spot 
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than when he remarked that speech is brazen, silence silver-lead, 
I should not like to deprive you of the luxury of a genuine sur- 
prise.’ 

On the morrow, after many a kindly grasp from many a manly 
hand, Mr. Covey left Oxford. Messrs. Effett and Adder were de 
rigueur in attendance at the college-gate, but so dense was the 
crowd to wish him ‘God-speed’ that they were easily hustled to one 
side; and thus our hero escaped unscathed. His friends insisted on 
packing his portmanteau for him, a kindly office which gave them 
the opportunity of inserting surreptitiously his favourite meerschaum 
and a number of other treasures, whereunto Mr. Cotton added pro- 
prio motu a small rouleau of banknotes, whose presence caused Mr. 
Covey subsequently no small perplexity. Thus like the baseless 
fabric of a vision he passed away from the academic scene amid the 
blessings of the young and warm-hearted, amid the deep-drawn 
maledictions of a bevy of Oxford tradesmen, who, however, it must 
be confessed, contrived subsequently, by a judgmatical manipulation 
of other and solvent accounts, to more than make up for their 
grievous loss. Don’t pity them. A bankrupt shopkeeper in a uni- 
versity town is as rare a spectacle as a dead donkey. 

It has been asserted that May is, by a long chalk, the severest 
month of the English year, and that all the glorification of that 
month contained in the old madrigals is not so much twaddle, or the 
Popish relics ofmariolatry (for May, we may inform the innocent Pro- 
testant, is dedicated to the B.V.M.), as sheer grim irony. Anyhow 
the clerk of the weather in this particular year took upon himself to 
turn on a tap of extreme cold towards the end of this poetic month, 
to the utter annihilation of wall-fruit and the disturbance of the biliary 
organs in the human frame. 

The cold weather, however, had one preéminently surprising 
effect ; that is to say, it caused scholar Simpkinson to air his new 
sealskin coat as if he were a ten-thousand-a-year man, to whom 
sovereigns were of as small account as coppers to less happy Chris- 
tians. In his case the transformation was the more startling, be- 
cause his ordinary habiliments were of bucolic cut, and had worn 
dismally seedy. St. Benedict’s College at that period of its his- 
tory boasted excessive neatness combined with admirable style in 
its men, and scholar Simpkinson had all along been considered the 
solitary exception which proved the universal rule, the solemn 
warning by which all others had profited to their backs’ adornment. 

Among others who took note of the leopard having changed his 
spots was Mr. Gigger. It riled his inmost soul to witness this 
swaggering snob in his friend’s luxurious garment. The spectacle 
seemed more like a profanation than a pitiable burlesque. He 
therefore registered a vow by all the saints in his calendar that, at 
whatever cost, he would stop it; and when Mr. Gigger made up 
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his mind to anything, be it cannon or pocket, bar accidents, it came 
off to a moral. 

The right moment soon arrived. 

Placards of startling longitude, bristling too with sesquiped- 
alia verba and impossible illustrations, covered the various hoardings 
of the suburbs of Oxford, announcing that Signor Tompkinsoni’s 
renowned troupe would perform for one night only, when the 
sprightly Mdlle. Tumbarelli would exhibit her hairbreadth escape 
from absolute annihilation, whilst the Red Rover of the Mexican 
Prairie would ride twenty barebacked steeds astride, and the illus- 
trious Herr Abtritt, the Teutonic clown, purposed to turn himself 
inside out, and otherwise to throw himself and his audience into 
convulsions. The whole to conclude with the grand, impressive, 
and improving moral drama-of Claude Duyal the Highwayman ; 
Claude Duval, for the nine hundredth time, to be personated by 
Signor Tompkinsoni himself, late of the Cirque National, Paris. 
Admission sixpence. 

Now under ordinary circumstances scholar Simpkinson, who, 
though a sort of Competition Wallah, was none too brilliant—his 
genius lying in the direction of slavish plodding—would have scorned 
a circus. He was just now reading frantically, with the ulterior 
hope of getting a second or third class, and time was too precious 
for him to give a passing thought to amusement. Yet if fired 
with the noble ambition of attaining to inferior distinction in the 
Schools, his soul was malleable in one direction. Not to mystify, 
he was a man who would eat his hat, or drink corked wine, or 
demean himself anyhow for money. This disposition no doubt he 
inherited from his sire, who had prospered amazingly on the rem 
quo modo principle as a retailer of Brummagem goods. 

It was avarice which fetched him. Every one knew his weak 
point. Just as a glass of good liquor would have induced bibulous 
Jack Pottle to fight a cad, cheek a proctor, or, for the matter of 
that, ride a donkey up and down the High-street in surplice and 
bands, so a five-pound note was a lever potential enough to convert 
Mr. Simpkinson from his normal blatant Radicalism to bland 
Toryism, from the fanaticism of the conventicle to the sobriety of a 
rigid orthodoxy. 

‘I'll bet you,’ exclaimed Mr. Gigger, ‘ an even quid, Simpkinson, 
that you do not show in seal at the circus and sit the performance out.’ 

The pupils of the scholar’s orbits distended. A whole sove- 
reign! Twenty shillings! No, nineteen and sixpence clear profit, 
reckoning for the sixpence admission. The claims of Plato and 
Thucydides were urgent—very ; but—but no; he could not afford 
to refuse such a chance. 

‘Make it a guinea,’ he replied, ‘and I’m your man. Stop, 
though ; the money must be staked.’ 
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‘ Right,’ answered Mr. Gigger; ‘we'll make Cotton the judi- 
cious bottle-holder, if you like.’ 

‘ Done.’ 

‘ Mind you,’ remarked Mr. Gigger, as he registered the bet with 
some care, ‘if you show in any other guise except seal, you pay. 
Is that clearly understood between us ?’ 

‘ It is,’ was the prompt rejoinder, although, to speak the truth, 
scholar Simpkinson’s inner consciousness felt not a little bamboozled. 

The evening of Signor Tompkinsoni’s grand dramatic and Shake- 
spearian entertainment witnessed one of those delightful atmospheric 
transitions which render the climate of England so very much the 
reverse of monotonous. Not to be diffuse, the frigid temperature 
of the previous week, without one note of warning, abruptly trans- 
formed into a vapour-bath. Sherry-cobbler came in with a rush, 
and iced cream usurped the place of iced air in the mesenteric regions. 

Mr. Simpkinson thereupon began almost to rue, his wager. 
Nevertheless, the bare thought of parting, as the song puts it, was 
such pain, that he resolved to stultify, not to say cook, himself, 
rather than fail to win the coveted coin. Accordingly, with Mr. 
Covey’s magnificent sealskin coat on his arm, he strolled off to the 
meadows where Tompkinsoni’s troupe had encamped, the locality 
whereof could be easily distinguished for a surrounding half mile 
by the frightful bray of a battered cornet, which never by any 
chance struck-any interval, but if not sharp was consistently flat. 

At the entrance of the tent he was at once surrounded by a 
select circle of St. Benedict’s men, who must have been dining, so 
very merry were they. Having duly donned the grandiose seal- 
skin, he found that if he was to earn his money, the friends of Mr. 
Gigger meant to take it well out in chaff. 

‘ Beastly cold,’ observed little Cotton dryly, pretending to sneeze. 

‘ Shivery-shakery—O, O, O! the man that couldn’t get warm !’ 
trolled bibulous Jack Pottle derisively. 

‘Colum non animum mutant,’ pursued jovial Mr. Rullocks the 
stroke. 

Nor were the waggeries of the bystanders quite confined to 
verbal badinage. On the contrary, Mr. Simpkinson was almost 
universally voted a cat; and cries of ‘ Poor puss, meeayow, tss!’ 
&e., arising on all sides, whilst intrusive hands stroked his garment 
with pretty playfulness, he was only too glad to pay his sixpence 
and bolt inside the tent, where Mdlle. Tumbarelli, in very airy 
costume, was exhibiting her fair proportions on a steed painted 
something like a sham maple door. 

He had scarcely taken his seat when Mr. Gigger, planting him- 
self by his side, groaned forth dolefully : 

‘I say, Simpkinson, this is too bad. You mean to win my 
money.’ 
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‘ Rather !’ was the uncompromising response. Our scholar was 
not by any means in the best of tempers, having, in fact, tried hard 
to look pleasant under most trying circumstances, and, be it added, 
having partially failed. 

‘It’s precious hot !’ continued Mr. Gigger. ‘ Hadn’t you better 
take your coat off ?’—this with an air of persuasion intended to re- 
present slyness. 

‘Ha! ha!’ roared scholar Simpkinson. ‘Not if I know it. Do 
you take me for a greenhorn, my friend? Let those laugh who 
win. I mean—to laugh.’ 

‘H’m,’ ejaculated Mr. Gigger, very much as if he were fairly 
posed. ‘ You won’t be persuaded ?’ 

‘ Thank you, no. By Jove, what a pip that female has gone!’ 
Thisin reference to La Tumbarelli, who, being rather heavier weighted 
than an ordinary cherub, had somehow overbalanced herself; and 
whereas she had been standing on the maple-patterned steed, had 
contrived to occupy instead a sedent posture on the turf very un- 
cherubic indeed. 

‘ Delightful !’ observed Mr. Gigger. ‘ Nothing like a little real- 
ism in art. I love the naturalesque. It materialises one’s ideal of 
the poetry of motion.’ 

The unlucky Tumbarelli seemed, however, to be of a different 
opinion ; for instead of seeking, as is the etiquette of the cirque, 
to recover her missing tip, she limped off on the arm of Signor 
Tompkinsoni very much as if she had had enough of it. 

A circus whereunto lovers and lasses resort to devour oranges 
and nuts, and the wily counter-jumper betakes himself to shake off 
the ennui of repeating incessantly ‘ Three three-farthings,’ is one 
thing, and a circus populated by a few hundred uproarious under- 
graduates is another. In the one case, the professionals perform, 
and the audience stare, grin, and applaud. In the other, the 
regulars are, to a great extent, relieved of the responsibility of. 
catering for the company’s gratification, inasmuch as the lively 
young gentlemen seem quite able to amuse themselves, what with 
chaff, noise, songs, and a little amateur pugilism. 

Thus the performance proceeded merrily enough until the final 
tableaux, entituled, as has been recorded, ‘ The moral drama of 
Claude Duval the Highwayman,’ the principal part being taken by 
the great Tompkinsoni in person, who appeared perfectly irradiant in 
tights and spangles, supported by La Tumbarelli, who having re- 
covered from her ‘ pip’ prepared to dance a fandango on the maple- 
backed horse, her perpendicular being charitably preserved for her 
by the dashing highwayman, who was, beyond a doubt, firm on his 
pins. 

This exquisite moral spectacle, as the playbills described it, was 
received with roars of merriment. It was not that Herr Abtritt the 
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German clown provoked mirth, though, independent of his feat of 
turning himself out, he did lilt forth ‘Johnny Smoker, Ich Kann 
speilen mit meinem zing-zing,’ and imitate to perfection every instru- 
ment in the orchestra. It was rather that everybody had exalted 
himself into a condition of supernal jollity; to such an extent, in- 
deed, that a request for a Dutch chorus evoked sounds like unto 
pandemonium itself very much magnified. 

In the midst of this glorious shindy, when it seemed as if chaos 
had broken out again, a blue ball of fire suddenly ascended upwards 
from the very centre of the audience, passed straight through the 
tent like a bullet, and forth into the night. This was fol- 
lowed instantaneously by a series of fizzes and cracks, another 
sulphur ball, yet another, and then— 

With a’ shriek of supreme anguish scholar Simpkinson, to all 
appearance bursting with fire at every pore, and crackling as if he 
were a veritable Guy Fawkes, dashed madly through the throng of 
undergraduates, over the barriers, and into the charmed ring. 

‘Put him out! Water! Roll him on the ground! Help!’ and 
fifty similar cries rent the air, adding to the insane confusion, the 
while the burning man continued to issue forth fireworks of every 
sort and size to all points of the compass. 

‘ Take his coat off, you idiots !’ shouted a hoarse voice not alto- 
gether dissimilar from that of Mr. Gigger. 

This suggestion was adopted promptly and resolutely. The 
gorgeous garment which erst adorned the splendid limbs of Mr. 
Covey, B.A., was dragged from off the sibilant scholar, and thrown 
ignominiously on the ground in holes, as if riddled by shot or shell, 
smouldering, and ever and anon emitting some lovely specimen of 
pyrotechnic art. 

‘ Hello, my friend !’ bawled unkind Mr. Gigger, leaping blithely 
into the ring, and addressing scholar Simpkinson, who in good sooth, 
though singed, was more terrified than wounded. ‘ Hello, how about 
our little bet ?’ 

‘ Augh !’ was the only sentiment of disgust the wretched wight 
could emit. 

‘I claim the stakes,’ cried the winner triumphantly, patting Mr. 
Cotton on the back, and handing him his betting-book to verify his 
demand. 

‘Jove be praised,’ whispered the game little fellow, ‘for the 
avenging of Covey’—at the same time extracting from his pocket a 
brace of guineas. 

Scholar Simpkinson somehow did not again try his luck at a 
raffle; nor did he even care to pick up the bits of the combusted 
coat, fragments whereof—so the story goes—became converted into 
tobacco-pouches in memory of his startling fiasco. 

COMPTON READE, M.A. 











A PARSON ON THE STAGE 


Ir my esteemed friend Mrs. Grundy is, as I have reason to believe, 
troubled with corns, I beg her to keep clear of me during the pro- 
gress of this article, or I shall certainly step on some of her favourite 
excrescences. I fear I have already wounded a few of that delicate 
lady’s sensibilities ; but I respect her corns, and therefore warn her 
that I am going to tread heavily in their direction for a while. The 
title of my present paper is a misleading one, I know. Let me go 
in for a little candid confession, and own that I rather like alarm- 
ing Mrs. G. On this occasion, however, she may be easy; I am 
not one of those whom she is wont to regard as ‘ Signs of the Times,’ 
and stigmatise as histrionic parsons. I do not share Mrs. Grundy’s 
alarm as to the Ritualists, but Iam not one myself; neither am I 
about, as she may suppose, to appear on the boards in my clerical 
capacity. Iam simply a nineteenth-century Jeremy Collier with «. 
difference, going to have my small say on a subject whereupon I 
know it is necessary to dispose of Mrs. Grundy at the outset. The 
estimable creature has come to the conclusion, if that be not too 
logical a way of putting her prejudices, that the stage is altogether 
wrong; and she will smell sulphur when I say that I, though a 
clergyman (or a ‘minister’ as she elects to term my cloth), have 
arrived at an opposite conclusion. I arrogate this expression to 
myself because I have really gone to work in a logical way. I mean, I 
threw off my white tie, M.B. waistcoat, and clerical coat—all of which 
I wear when I am in uniform—and went the round of several London 
theatres. I did not go swallow-tailed to the stalls, because my 
object was to see as far as I could the effect the theatre had upon 
the masses—the people in the pit and gallery; so to the pit and 
gallery I went, black-tied and shooting-coated. It may, perhaps, be 
urged that the very fact of my going to the theatre in mufti shows I 
am ashamed of it; but perhaps my lay readers—possibly even some 
of the clerical world themselves—are not aware to what an extent a 
white tie acts as a damper in society. So rooted is the idea as to 
a clergyman being made of different flesh and blood from other people, 
that average humanity adopts quite an artificial style in addressing 
the cloth, making one almost think with Sydney Smith that there 
must be three sexes—men, women, and clergymen. It is not simply 
that young bloods would chaff consumedly if they caught, as they 
would fancy, the parson out ‘on the loose,’ should he venture into 
the pit in clerical attire, but the steady sober people upon whom 
especially I want to calculate the effect of dramatic exhibitions would 
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shut up forthwith, and fail to let his reverence know how well they 
liked the play. This distinctive dress, which the late Canon Kingsley 
so wisely discarded, is, I believe, answerable for a good deal of the 
‘alienation’ between clergy and laity which the bishops have been 
lately bewailing. 

Let me be extremely honest, and, now our elderly female friend 
is out of hearing, confess I am no novice at the theatre. I always 
enjoyed ‘the play’ like a child. I make children an excuse for 
going to pantomimes ; and elder ones are my pretext when I want to 
blow the vapours off with a burlesque or opéra bouffe. But I take 
no youngsters with me now; I am out on business. I really want to 
see whether Mr. Moody’s test of conversion recently enunciated, 
namely, that the converted man or woman shall cease to be a ‘ theatre- 
goer,’ has any foundation in fact. To me, I own, it seems as ridi- 
culous to test a man’s moral or religious condition by the question, 
Does he go to the theatre ? as by an examination as to whether he 
rides in a hansom or a four-wheeler, or whether he has a wooden 
leg or wears a glass eye. It has simply nothing to do with the 
matter. There are plenty of saints in the theatre every night—those 
unsuspected saints the ‘strangeness’ of whose ‘salvation’ the Wise 
Man tells us shall one day astonish us fools—while it is quite un- 
necessary for me to remark that there are plenty of sinners outside, 
many of them just as unsuspected as the saints within, turning up 
their eyes and noses, and railing at the wicked theatre-goers, amongst 
whom, it may be well for them to recollect, our own Royal Family 
are about the most habitual. And ‘what for no?’ 

Now I have not the slightest wish to be profound, but I cannot 
help becoming for the moment just in the least degree historical, and 
remembering that throughout a large portion of its career the Drama 
has been distinctly a religious institution. Those performances in 
the great Dionysiac theatre on the slopes of the Acropolis at Athens, 
to wit, were part of the worship of Dionysus or Bacchus ; the Vine- 
god being to the Greek what the God of the Harvest was to the 
Jew. In these days of comparative mythology it is customary to 
relax somewhat the old rigid notion of ‘paganism.’ Even Fathers 
of the Church have been ready to concede a quasi-inspiration to 
Plato ; and now we go farther than this, and read in all the faiths 
and mythologies of civilised antiquity distortions of primal revelation. 
Under this aspect, the drama, like the gorgeous worship of Tabernacle 
and Temple, was but an elaborate recognition of the great powers of 
nature. But we need not go to mythology, or travel so far as Athens, 
to prove our present point. The Miracle-plays, Mysteries, and Inter- 
ludes of ‘Merrie England’ were as thoroughly religious representa- 
tions as the Ober-Ammergau Passion-play itself; and did not even 
Hannah More write religious dramas? The non-religious reputation 
of the drama seems spasmodic and intermittent. I am not, how- 
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ever, going to shield myself behind these old precedents, and say that 
the drama of to-day is a religious institution in this, or indeed in 
any, sense, though neither will I allow that it is necessarily ir- 
religious. I do not believe that Hannah More would draw houses 
now. Lhave, in fact, a shrewd idea that she would, as Mr. Chatterton, 
I believe, said of Shakespeare some time ago, ‘spell ruin’ to a 
manager. But why the stage should be looked upon as irreligious 
now any more than in the days of Queen Elizabeth, I can only under- 
stand by looking at the prejudice as a persistent relic of Puritanism. 
In that gloomy period which intervened between the First and Second 
Charles Stuart the playhouses were pulled down, and it was made 
penal to witness a theatrical performance. It takes a wonderful 
time to root out some ridiculous prejudice—as, for instance, this one ; 
and also that remnant of monkery which forbids College Fellows to 
marry: from both of which prejudices, by the way, I have myself 
suffered considerably. 

But apropos of that same William Shakespeare of whom I spoke 
just now, I will not claim as an evidence that the drama is not 
quite moribund the fact of Shakespeare being represented at six or 
seven London theatres at the present moment. In the newspaper 
before me I find Shakespeare announced over and over again. Sig- 
nor Salvini is playing Othello at Drury Lane, occasionally to audi- 
ences of actors; and Mr. Irving still continues that réle of the royal 
Dane which beguiled even pantomime people from their wonted 
grooves and ruts last Christmastide. Mr. Holland finds he can 
‘cater’ for transpontine audiences with Mr. Creswick’s Hamlet. In 
the Times of May 8th he offered morceaux from six different Shake- 
spearian dramas to the Surrey folks, and promised Mr. Crawford 
Wilson as a new Othello ; Mr. Coghlan plays Shylock at the Prince 
of Wales’s; Much Ado about Nothing is the piece at the Gaiety ; 
Mr. Evelyn Bellew, son of the late celebrated reader, is announced 
for Shakespeare at the National Standard; the Grecian has Hamlet 
in prospect ; and the Crystal Palace advertises Twelfth Night. This 
present tense applies to one single copy of a newspaper. Certainly 
no one can say we are neglecting our great national poet; and if 
Shakespeare spells ruin, the London theatres must be on the road 
to Basinghall-street in a body. I only notice this fact in passing, 
however, and without deducing from it at any length the very obvious 
and somewhat tempting moral, that the popular taste cannot be 
regarded as so hopelessly degenerated when Shakespeare will draw 
at so many houses simultaneously. So confident am I of my case, 
that I will even consent to put the immortal William on one side, 
and suppose, without conceding the point, that the present furore 
for Shakespeare may be spasmodic, and due to contagious Irvingism. 
As for that marvellous creation, Mr. Irving’s Hamlet—and the same 
remark will apply to Signor Salvini’s Othello—it has been done 
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to death in the way of mere dramatic criticism already, and is as 
yet too recent to have simmered well in one’s mind, so as to be 
written of thoroughly in an ex post facto fashion. I am not writing 
an ordinary dramatic critique, but rather pointing the moral from 
what has been written before. Regarding the matter from a dif- 
ferent point of view, and on what I do not call offensively ‘ goody’ 
grounds, I believe this creation of Hamlet by Mr. Irving, after he 
had made his mark in less ‘ legitimate’ characters, is likely to have 
as widespread though silent an effect as Mr. Spurgeon’s preaching 
unquestionably had on that of religious bodies which would have dis- 
owned the soft impeachment of being affected by him, but which 
were affected nevertheless. Whether the effect of this levelling-up 
among the playhouse folk is going to be permanent forms quite a 
separate and distinct question. Let us say that Mr. Irving and 
Signor Salvini are a sort of histrionic Moody and Sankey, and that 
their influence permeates the ‘ theatre-goers’ just as the American 
Evangelists affect the chapel-goers and church-folks of the more 
evangelical sort; still that does not touch my case. I put Shake- 
speare on one side for the moment, and take my stand upon the 
ordinary average London drama of the period. I own I enjoy seeing 
the mirror held up to nature—my own particular nature—by Mr. 
Buckstone, to wit, in his part of the Rev. Aminadab Sleek in the 
Serious Family. I plead very guilty indeed to appreciating Mr. 
Farnie ; and under such circumstances I invite my readers to put 
their arms in mine—one at a time, of course—and, as Dr. Johnson 
said, take a walk down Fleet-street, or the part of the Strand which 
abuts on that haunt of the literati, and where, between six and seven 
every evening, play-actors and play-goers most do congregate. Let 
us join one of those queues outside the pit-door and see if the 
‘theatre-goers’ are really so very wicked after all, or the bill-of-fare 
provided for them so extremely demoralising as would be implied in 
Mr. Moody’s indiscriminate diatribe. I have no prejudice, be it 
distinctly understood, against the Transatlantic evangelists. I think 
they may do a great deal of good in their way; only I have a sort 
of notion that Mr. Moody’s preaching, and still more Mr. Sankey’s 
singing, are amazingly like a reproduction of the old religious inter- 
lude ; and what I do object to is their illustrating the old proverb, 
that ‘two of a trade never agree,’ by railing wholesale against 
theatre-goers, and fancying their own is the sole method of doing 
good. Let our typical theatre be the Olympic, where I notice that 
the Two Orphans is to be played for the 205th time on the evening 
I select for being present. I am the more disposed to visit this 
theatre as the piece is a confessed adaptation from the French, and 
therefore (as the growlers would suggest) a fair representation of 
the ordinary English drama of the hour, if it be not Hibernian to 
say so. I don’t agree with the old gentleman in the pit, who thinks 
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all dramatic talent died out with Kemble and Liston, that this fact 
of frequent adaptation necessarily indicates the downfall of the Brit- 
ish drama. Of course I am glad when we get original works, such 
as those of the late Mr. Robertson or the present Mr. Albery, Mr. 
Gilbert, or Mr. Byron; but I rather advocate Free Trade in this as 
in other matters. However, let us go into the Olympic Orphanage. 

In the first place I notice that though my programme informs 
me Mr. Oxenford’s version of Les Deux Orphelines has been run- 
ning since September 14, 1874, yet there is really a very respect- 
ably-filled house, considering it is a genial spring evening, and that 
the delicious garden skirting the Embankment, where I have been 
sitting for half-an-hour in preference to waiting in the theatre, offers 
very strong counter-attractions in the shape of budding lilac and 
pendulous laburnum. However, I am out on business, and must 
undergo the gas and glare. I daresay Mr. Moody would hardly 
believe me if I put my theatre-going down as a sort of penance on 
this particular evening. 

Well, there were lots of ‘ wicked’ people in the pit and gallery 
who enjoyed seeing Mr. Crichton kicked about by his master, Mr. 
Chili Chutnee, in Twenty Minutes with a Tiger; but I suppose the 
veriest Tartuffe would scarcely consider this enjoyment a sign of an 
unregenerate heart. By the time Mr. Mallandaine’s appropriate 
overture to the melodrama—or the ‘ realistic drama,’ as the bills 
have it—commenced, the boxes and stalls were fairly filled too, 
and we settled ourselves down for the six acts and eight tableaux 
of which the play is composed. 

Now the preéminent merit of this drama for my purpose was 
that, whilst it presented in a graphic form, calculated to interest 
the gods, certain abuses of French society in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it glided gently over the objectionable portions (that is, Mr. 
Oxenford’s version did, whatever the original work of MM. Den- 
nery and Cormon might have done), and yet it did not fall into the 
error of presenting what had any appearance of being an ‘ expur- 
gated’ edition of the original work. There is no greater mistake 
than this treating men and women like grown-up babies. It is as 
bad, on the other side, as the parading guilt in attractive form, 
which has been done, I know, in one or two exceptional dramas of 
late years. There is intrigue of course,—it would not be a French 
drama without it,—but the intriguants go satisfactorily to the bad, 
and the two orphans, after being dreadfully ‘ put upon’ and ‘ drove 
about,’ come right in the end, quite in accordance with the retri- 
butive code of stage justice. And the great point which struck me 
as a parson was that all along the sympathies of the audience were 
on the right side. When Henriette, borne off to the Pavillon du 
Bel-air, looks round on the glittering throng and says, ‘I was look- 
ing to see whether there was a gentleman here,’ and then, on being 
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informed that all were gentlemen, corrected herself by adding, ‘I 
beg your pardon, I was looking to see if there was a man of honour,’ 
the applause of the Olympic gods was immense. Of course there 
was such a man of honour, and when the curtain falls on the second 
act with the young chevalier carving a way for the poor orphan right 
through the body of the vicious proprietor of Bel-air, the enthu- 
siasm was unbounded. So, again, when the old Count de Liniére, 
Minister of Police, says that the supposed mésalliance of his nephew, 
the chevalier, shall be duly entered in the archives of the police, and 
moralises on the unfairness of great families being treated differently 
from the bourgeoisie in this respect, the house is brought down 
again. Mr. Charles Harcourt is such a gentlemanly old function- 
ary that a word from him would go a long way with an Olympian. 
Mr. Rignold too as the devil-may-care Jacques, though an immense 
favourite with the audience as with his disreputable mamma, gets 
no sympathy when he is ‘ knifed’ by Mr. Neville, in the character 
of his crippled brother, for offering violence to the other poor or- 
phan girl, Louise, whose blindness is so artistically depicted by 
Miss Fowler. The Police Bureau, the Church of St. Martin, the 
Grisette’s Chamber sous les toits, and the Courtyard of the Sal- 
pétriére form a string of pictures with which it is well our London- 
bound denizens should be familiar, even though they cannot accom- 
plish the journey ‘to Paris and back for five pounds.’ Here, I 
submit, is intellectual pabulum for them, not of a high order from 
the mere pedagogue’s point of view, perhaps, but homeopathic, 
prettily gilded, and easily assimilated, while perfectly free from 
any alloy of dubious morality. Is it not, I venture to ask, a mis- 
take to relegate to the powers of evil a machinery which not only 
may be but is, I believe, so potent for good? It puts me in mind 
of Rowland Hill’s argument for secular minstrelsy in worship : ‘ Why 
should the devil have all the good tunes?’ Mr. Moody, or Mr. 
Sankey at all events, agrees practically with the argumentation im- 
plied in that query. Surely it is worth while to entertain the ques- 
tion whether good might not be bound up with a stage play as well as 
with pious Christy-Minstrel effusions. To say such is not the case 
is simply to beg the question. The burden of proof clearly lies 
upon those who denounce ‘theatre-going’ indiscriminately as wrong. 
Why should we not draw upon the devil’s repertoire (even suppos- 
ing that functionary to have taken possession of them) for our plays 
as well as our psalm-tunes? But is it not making rather an un- 
wise concession to hand over to him so exceedingly popular a means 
of entertainment, for the regulation of which we may surely trust 
an educated public opinion just as we do for 2 hundred other agen- 
cies—the press amongst others—which, though just as dangerous, 
do not require to be licensed, and are not denounced wholesale 
by American revivalists ? 
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I remember, some years ago, when I contemplated a series of 
articles on this subject in a daily newspaper, going with Mr. Cave, 
who then had the Victoria Theatre, into the manager’s box and 
studying the gallery with him. I am afraid to say how many that 
capacious gallery holds, but the large majority of its occupants were 
boys and girls. He contemplated their pale but often grimy visages, 
as they rose tier above tier, with something like pride—really very 
much, it struck me, as a schoolmaster might regard his pupils in a 
large mixed school; and he particularly drew my attention to the 
fact, that whenever a bit of good morality cropped up in the sanguin- 
ary drama that was being enacted for their delectation, these juvenile 
critics recognised and appreciated it, applauding the claptrap senti- 
ment to the very echo. Now whether these boys and girls would 
not have been better at a real night-school or in the gallery of a 
church or chapel is an abstract question with which I do not feel 
called upon to grapple. If I did discuss it I should claim the right 
of questioning the likelihood of their being there even if they had 
not been atthe ‘ Vic ;’ and I can calculate half a dozen possibilities, 
none of them very remote, that they might have been doing many 
worse things than sitting perched up there clapping their uncomely 
hands at bits of cheap morality coming from the mouth of a blood- 
stained but repentant ruffian. It was, I felt and still feel, a rough- 
and-ready mode of education, but better than that of the flagstones 
in the New Cut outside, and certainly requiring no element of com- 
pulsion such as the School-Board officer is obliged to call in to 
enforce the attendance of young gutter girls and street Arabs at the 
ill-appreciated shrines of Minerva. Besides, these occupants of the 
gallery at the ‘ Vic.’ were too old for the attentions of the School- 
Board officer, boys and girls though they were in years, even if it 
were not an anachronism to speak of that official at the date of those 
bygone experiences. I confess freely, however, though I know I 
shall be held a heretic for the avowal, that I would much rather see 
those lads and lasses up there intent upon something, however faintly, 
intellectual than smoking and sotting their evening away as I have 
too much reason to fear they would, if Manager Cave had not laid on 
something very sanguinary indeed to prove a counter-attraction 
against the ginshop and penny smoke for the investment of their 
hardly-earned coppers. What we—I am speaking of some at least 
of my clerical confréres—want in this respect is a small infusion 
of common sense. We are apt to legislate for ideal, almost idyllic, 
lads and lasses; but, as a rule, they are neither idyllic nor ideal in 
the purlieus of the New Cut, or Dr. F. G. Lee might attract more 
of them to his church with its exquisite and most esthetic ritual. I 
think he is quite right in his method of appealing to them via the 
external sense of beauty; it is his only chance; but I fancy, from 
what I have seen of his congregations, that it scarcely answers as 
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one feels it ought to with the special class for which it is intended. 
I did not recognise any of my Victoria-gallery occupants clothed and 
in their right mind at All Saints’ when I visited it, as I always do 
when I want to see the most correct services in London. I only 
mention this particular church because it is close to the Victoria 
Theatre, and because it adopts an ornate ritual; but it appears to 
me to illustrate the position I am assuming, that we legislate too 
much for an ideal hobbledehoyhood in our arrangements social, 
ecclesiastical, and educational. A well-regulated theatre, as I have 
every reason to believe Mr. Cave’s was at that time (and I have not 
lost sight of him since), might, I believe, pace Mrs. Grundy, do an 
infinity of good, and rather strengthen than weaken the hands of the 
neighbouring clergyman and schoolmaster by refining, in however 
slight a degree, the taste of that very rough material the Arab, and 
making him capable of appreciating the far-higher influences that 
would meet him in church and school. 

Of course I may be wrong in all this. I do not for one moment 
wish to dogmatise. I am not saying that I would expose a lad, still 
less a young girl, to all the temptations they would meet with at 
a theatre any more than I would let them loose on the world in 
any sense without guidance. But I contend that the temptations 
of the theatre are accidental and not essential. It is unfair to 
argue against the use of anything from its possible abuse. -1 have 
seen flirtation going on and known appointments to be made in 
church ; but I never heard anybody unreasonable enough to argue 
that therefore it was better young people should not go to church. 
My point is, that the love of dramatic performances, which is, I 
believe, instinctive in most of us, may be utilised, and that to cry 
out ‘ Unclean !’ against everybody whom we choose to call a ‘ theatre- 
goer’ is unwise, if for no other reason, because it gives a spurious 
dash and air of bravado to the youth who is let loose on London 
life, and who may spend too much of his time at the theatre; for 
I need scarcely say it is possible to have too much of this as of 
many other good things. I recollect I never read Don Juan until 
an injudicious relative told me it was wrong. Moore’s edition of 
Byron would have-been quite enough to scare me from the study ; 
but when I was informed it was improper I went conscientiously— 
if I may so say—through all the twenty-two volumes to discover 
the improprieties ; just as the elder who was caught at the theatre 
by one of the congregation defended himself by saying he had only 
looked in to see if any of the chapel-people were there, and now he 
had caught one in flagrante delicto. 

Perhaps one of the very commonest inconsistencies among the 
many which prevail is to be found connected with this same matter 
of theatricals. We take our little ones to the Christmas pantomime. 
We encourage our boys to act in school plays; but when the boy 
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develops into a young man, if he retains his pantomimic or school- 
play penchant so far as to be a frequent visitor to the theatre, we 
look down on him as depraved, and offer, perhaps, the most at- 
tractive premium possible on his continuing his course by terming 
him ‘ dissipated’ or—still worse—‘ fast.’ I myself, when a spud of 
thirteen, came to board in the head-master’s house of one of our 
most celebrated London schools; and, just released as I was from 
the maternal apronstrings, felt it an immense privilege to be able 
to go to the theatre whenever I liked—supposing the state of the 
funds to be favourable—by only giving notice that I intended to do 
so. The very ease with which the process was conducted made me 
moderate in availing myself of the privilege, and I never once got 
into mischief, or knew a case even of bigger boys than myself doing 
so. I have no doubt some sort of surveillance was kept upon the 
frequency with which we availed ourselves of this privilege, the hours 
of our return, &c. ; but it was not apparent, and it was a tacit rule 
of honour on our parts not to abuse our liberty. On the contrary, 
when I went into lodgings in London, after I had taken my degree 
at college, I was quite staggered to hear the above-mentioned inju- 
dicious relative say to me once, ‘I called at your lodgings, in your 
absence, and have been talking to your landlady. I am glad to hear 
you are always so early at night, and never go to the theatre ;’ the 
fact being that, on motives of economy as well as taste, I scarcely 
ever failed to go to the play of an evening ; for I found that half-price 
to the pit, and a mild supper after, came cheaper than burning coals 
and candle and feeding at home. What made my landlady burden 
her conscience I don’t know; but of course I couldn’t expose her 
without meanness; but I felt uncommonly like Joseph Surface in 
consequence. 

My first idea when I sat down to this article was to embody 
in it the result of my visits to some half-dozen west-end houses, as 
narrated in a certain corpulent note-book which lies before me. I 
have only taken as my text one melodrama and a few old memorials 
of the New Cut, and with these as my text have pretty well ex- 
hausted sermon limits. The genial fun of Tom Cobb and Our Boys 
I may not tell of now, nor recount how amusingly Mr. Lionel Brough 
as Blue Beard described to me the sort of man he was. But there 
is just one London theatre which is so typical both in historical posi- 
tion and in the fame of the men who are at the head of affairs there, 
that I must give a passing glance at it and them ; I mean the Hay- 
market, with Messrs. Buckstone and my Lord Dundreary. If there 
be any truth in the adage, ‘Laugh and grow fat,’ I certainly owe 
something of my adiposity to Mr. Sothern ; for I can laugh at the 
American Cousin now just as much as the first time I heard it, in 
the same way asthe Pickwick Papers amuse me quite as thoroughly 
now as when I first read them in their sea-green monthly parts. 
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There are some other things besides beauty which are a joy for ever, 
and Lord Dundreary is one of them. 

The play, however, most to my present purpose is that which 
has become a thorough piéce de résistance at the Haymarket, namely, 
Mr. Robertson’s comedy David Garrick. I verily believe that the 
majority of those who denounce ‘ theatre-goers’ indiscriminately 
know as much about them ard what they go to see as Mr. Simon 
Ingot and his friends knew about the ‘ play-hactors.’ David Gar- 
rick himself is no greater contrast to the vulgar ideal these worthy 
cits set up for themselves than his representative Mr. Sothern is to 
the actor whose fascinations form the special object of Pope Moody’s 
anathemas. Let us confess that there may be here and there some 
pretty little idiot like Ada Ingot, who will have her head turned by 
a popular actor and become stage-struck in consequence. Has such 
a thing never occurred with a popular curate? How many a 
daughter is at this moment an absentee from home because a false 
idea of duty prisons her within narrowing nunnery walls! Without 
in any way sharing Mr. Newdegate’s aversion to these institutions 
altogether, which are often real havens of repose for the storm- 
beaten spirit and centres of good influence on which Christian wo- 
men may concentrate their energies, one cannot quite forego the tu 
quoque involved in the certainty that the history of David Garrick 
is written over and over again every year of grace with a curate for 
its hero instead of a ‘ play-hactor.” We may, indeed, be well con- 
tent to take the Little House in the Haymarket, with its refined but 
attractive programme, interpreted by that company of educated gen- 
tlemen and gentlewomen, who obey the behests of Manager Buck- 
stone, as our ideal of the London theatre in the nineteenth century. 
Will Mr. Moody do me the favour to step across from his bigger house 
over the way, and, looking around at the audience as they enjoy 
David Garrick or Lord Dundreary Married and Settled, delibe- 
rately say that these ‘theatre-goers’ are necessarily unregenerate 
because of their transient and most necessary relaxation? 

To some it may be recreative to go to the bigger house and hear 
Moody—lots of erring sheep came into the Little House in mistake 
the night I was there, and ran out as if somebody was after them 
in propria persondé as soon as they discovered their mistake. One 
clergyman in the most correct Anglican attire occupied the very 
centre of the dress circle, and I do not think he had come by mis- 
take. Ido not fancy either that he came to scoff, and stopped to— 
well, stopped for the play. He had honestly come to see Buckstone 
and Sothern, and enjoyed each considerably. 

And ‘ what for no?’ I repeat with Meg Merrilies. Never did 
we need relaxation so much as in this age of intense labour and 
keen competition. Let us by all means, as freeborn Britons, have 
the right to choose the method by which we will unbend. No- 
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body denounces the revivalists; let them leave us theatre-goers 
alone. 

This is, above all else, an age of strong common sense, when 
people must not talk nonsense if they would get listeners. In- 
dependent speaking is in vogue to a degree it has seldom attained 
before. A certain amount of old stereotyped notions linger on, and 
this making a bugbear of the theatre is one of them. I should like 
to hear what a prelate like the Bishop of Manchester or a preacher 
like Mr. Haweis would say about this tabooed subject, if all ex- 
ternal pressure was quite removed. For myself, my avocations have 
of necessity taken me a good deal out of clerical ruts and grooves, 
and right glad on my own account am I that such is the case; but 
I feel I am thereby disqualified from speaking with authority from 
the ecclesiastical standpoint. Giving the clergy full credit for sincerity 
in this matter, I believe that in all which regards the arrangements 
of a theatre, the manners and customs of actors and actresses, and 
the style of the pieces being played under their very noses, they 
know about as much as they do of the internal social life of the Fiji 
Islanders. They inherit old prejudices that have come down from 
Noll’s Roundheads, and credit silly stories of Bohemianism as apper- 
taining of necessity to actors and actresses, while they appear to 
think that the Congreve model of comedy, which roused old Jeremy 
Collier’s bile, is still in full possesion of the London stage. Never 
was a greater fallacy; never a more fatal mistake than for the 
clergy of a Protestant Church to decry intellectual machinery which, 
whilst it denounces the Tartuffes, the Sleeks, and the Stigginses, 
has none but respectful words for real religion and sound morality. 


C. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 








THE COLLAPSE OF WALLAHISM 


Ir is the veriest truism that for the past two decades the country 
has been infatuated on the subject of competition. Just as Free 
Trade was regarded as the panacea to cure all mundane evils by a set 
of sciolists who have profited largely by the general acceptation of 
their false gospel, so, on a somewhat analogous principle, it was 
anticipated that by putting up every place of honour and profit to a 
sort of intellectual auction, men of the largest mental wealth would 
come to the fore, and the country would secure the services of the 
really wise. Had this fallacy continued to hold and progress at the 
rate it started somewhere about the year 1855, on the next void- 
ance of the arch-see of Canterbury we should have been edified by 
an advertisement in the Times announcing that candidates for this 
appointment, who might of course be of any nationality and any or 
no creed, must attend on a certain day at Somerset House with the 
usual certificates of vaccination, &c. &c., to exhibit their compara- 
tive or superlative proficiency on subjects as wholly irrelevant to 
the duties of the office as could be conceived by mortal stupidity, 
e.g. dynamics, physical geography, Arabian antiquities, or Chinese 
metaphysics. 

The above example of what might have occurred is by no means 
so preposterous as would appear on the surface. Was it not pro- 
posed in cold blood that no member of the House of Commons, 
though he might have secured the suffrages of half-a-million electors, 
should be permitted to take his seat until he had satisfied those Tar- 
tarean magnates, the Civil Service Examiners, of his ability to 
construe Thucydides without the aid of a dictionary, and to manipu- 
late ‘ surds’-—whatever they may mean? Have we not organised 
a system of admission to the noble foundations of Eton and Win- 
chester, whereby little children of the age of twelve or thirteen are 
raced against each other, having previously gone through a prolonged 
course of painful cramming by a professional coach? Last, and by 
no means least, did not some dunderheaded doctrinaire persuade an 
irrational House of Commons to sanction the entire executive of the 
Empire of India being consigned to the hammer of that George 
Robins of the intellectual auction-mart, Mr. Lingen? Moreover, 
even where competition was nominally excluded, as for example in 
the Navy, the wretched officers were examined ad nauseam,— 
examined until they got to dread the sight of print and paper about 
as cordially as did the martyrs of the Inquisition the thumbscrews 
and the rack. 
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Perhaps it may be apposite here to put in a word for poor know- 
ledge thus mercilessly hacked, and as a consequence heartily hated. 
The outcome of this system of compulsion and forcing is, not that 
men learn more or love letters, but that, having once passed the 
hideous ordeal, a dull re-action sets in against all reading whatso- 
ever, and the distaste for mental exertion once acquired remains 
throughout life. Ask the bookselling trade whether a genuine thirst 
for knowledge or cultivation has followed the wider spread of edu- 
cation. The reply will be, not only that the higher and heavier 
order of literature sells slowly, but that even the lightest, brightest, 
and most attractive publications need very earnest pushing in order 
to induce our public, which in lieu of reading has taken to living 
in the open air and lounging, to skim their pages. The old story 
of the confectioner’s boy seems forgotten. To escape the risk of 
perpetual pilferings, an astute vendor of pastry and sweets forced 
his new Mercury to gorge till he was sick, and then to gorge 
again. Master Lightfinger in consequence received so effectual 
a sickener, that he never after could endure the sight of those 
edibles he once was quite ready to esteem as luxuries worth some 
trouble and peril to obtain. This, we apprehend, affords an ex- 
cellent parallel to the case of our bedrudged, over-worked wallah. 
You compel him to eat, eat, eat of the tree of knowledge until he 
is fairly nauseated, and then the moment you take your goad away 
he turns with a sigh of relief to the tree of folly, and in the future 
rejects all pabulwm not of a simple character, requiring no effort to 
digest. In plain English, your wallah may be a precocious boy, but 
he turns out a dismally backward man. The poor creature’s capa- 
city for deglutition is hopelessly dwarfed. He might for a lifetime 
have enjoyed a diurnal repast on the sweets of knowledge. By one 
fatal surfeit you have for ever disgusted him, and thereby the best 
of a strong man is lost to society. 

By way of illustrating practically the vicious effects of wallah- 
ism we need but point to the utter dearth of rising talent in Parlia- 
ment. Ofthose men of moderate ability who obtain a hearing, such 
as Mr. T. Brassey and Lord Rosebery, the major part have not cared 
to compete for the substantial rewards offered by the Universities 
as prizes of superexcellence ; and the few members of both. Houses 
who happen to have attained intellectual eminence in either seat of 
learning, when brought face to face with practical questions, seem 
infinitely less able to cope with difficulties or suggest satisfactory 
solutions than the comparatively illiterate traders, whose knowledge 
of the world and its problems has been culled not from books but 
from real life. It was not so in the days when Canning and Peel 
were seated on the back benches. Nor indeed later on, when Ox- 
ford sent to St. Stephen’s Gladstone, Lowe, and Roundell Palmer, 
each champion adorned with her freshest laurels. But then these 
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gigantesque worthies were never hampered at the outset with two or 
three waspish examinations per annum for about ten years. They 
read hard. Not, however, in fetters and leading-strings. They 
read hard, just as your oarsman trains for the Putney contest. But 
they were not under orders to row a savage race once in every twenty- 
four hours for several weeks before the grand event came off. Such 
a strain upon the nerves would to a moral certainty have ruined their 
rowing, exhausted their energies, and insured ultimate defeat. 

So far as the interests of learning are concerned, therefore, wal- 
lahism must be pronounced the stupidest of blunders, founded on the 
most imperfect acquaintance with human nature. The men who 
were guilty of instituting the system had before their eyes the re- 
ductio ad absurdum of the Cambridge Senior Wranglerships ; but 
they heeded not the plain conclusion deducible from evident pre- 
mises. A great University—for the alma mater of Newton, Byron, 
and Tennyson deserves the epithet—proposes annually a race for 
honours, wherein, after the true apostolic fashion, but one competitor 
shall receive the laurel-wreath. To the broad world it is solemnly 
promulged that Tompkins of St. Algebra’s College, by virtue of being 
Senior of the Wranglers, is the best man Cambridge can produce 
during the space of a given twelve months. No exhibition of the 
competitive. principle could be more perfect. The trainers are as 
eager as the horses. The course runs level, and there is no handi- 
capping. Emphatically the best wins ; and the only remaining doubt 
is, as to whether the winner after all happens to be quite the pro- 
digy his University would have mankind believe—as to whether, in 
fact, he ought to be rated as a man of supernacular merit at all. 

The question can be only answered by a glance at the list of 
Senior Wranglers. When we find that these gentlemen as a rule 
do not set their mark upon mankind, but, on the contrary, relapse 
into extraordinary obscurity, we are surprised if notchagrined. Such, 
however, is the case. The men whom Cambridge delights to revere 
turn out nonentities, not celebrities. There are, it may be admitted, 
a few brilliant exceptions. We are speaking, however, of the average, 
and we repeat that with such an example of the fallacy of competi- 
tion as a test of great merit, those well-meaning legislators, who 
sought to get rid of nepotism because once in a hundred times the 
square nephew got jammed into the round hole, ought to have paused 
before applying it with rude precipitancy to our entire Indian Em- 
pire. It is the fashion to imagine that public opinion in Hindostan 
is so totally non-existent, that the natives did not resent this crude 
method of bartering away the highest places in their land in exchange 
for the excessive industry of meritorious vulgarity. Those who thus 
reason, but imperfectly appreciate the subtle sensibility of the Asiatic 
mind. Never in the whole cycle of history was so outrageous an 
insult before offered by conquerors to the noble vanquished. The 
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notion was in itself so disgustingly shoppy as to have been impossible 
except in a nation of shopkeepers. To assert that this cruel wrong 
was not one of the causes which culminated in the Cawnpore mas- 
sacre is to fly in the face of history. Never, until common sense and 
decency brings us back to a system of selection by special fitness to 
govern a great people, shall we purge ourselves of the wrong done 
to our fellow-subjects in the East. 

To bring the subject even nearer home. Let us suppose that, 
owing to some entirely original mechanical contrivance hitherto not 
even dreamt of, our Navy becomes utterly useless for purposes of 
defence, and that a future Manteuffel or Von Roon overruns our 
tight, hitherto unconquered, little island with hordes of Uhlans and 
riflemen. England, not possessing an army, would of course be at 
the mercy of her Teuton conquerors, who, we may assume, would 
proceed to treat us as they of old handled fair Alsace. A military go- 
vernor would take up his abode at Windsor, and to reverse the em- 
phatic dictum of Dr. Arne’s patriotic strain, Britons would be slaves. 
These arrangements would cause untold pain to every man among 
us. To be dragooned by swaggering Pomeranians, whose very lingo 
would sound detestably crack-jaw, would in itself be almost intoler- 
able. The climax of bitterness, however, would undoubtedly be 
reached were the following advertisement to appear in high Dutch 
in the German official gazette : 

‘Crvin Service or Enctanp.—The Chief Secretary of State for 
England desires to announce that a public competition will take place 
for writerships in the above service. Candidates, who must be of 
German parentage, must be prepared to undergo an examination in 
classics, mathematics, and history. No knowledge of the English 
language will be required at the primary examination,’ &c. &c. 

Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur. Here we have an exact re- 
presentation veluti in speculum of our own conduct towards our sable 
fellow-subjects in Asia. We should not like owr governors, judges, 
excisemen, and magistrates to be selected from the lowest riff-raff of 
the German middle-class. It would be the depth of degradation for 
a high-mettled English gentleman to be compelled to obey a creature 
alike base-born and base-natured, who could not eat without an at- 
tempt to swallow his knife, or bestride a thoroughbred without the 
imminent risk of his worthless life. Yet we have not done to others 
as we would be done by. The Hindoo native gentleman presents a 
type differing from our own standard; yet if he fails in certain 
items of refinement, it may be that he excels our average in others. 
Anyhow his wits are sharp enough to take accurate stock of the style 
of stuff competition has produced ; and he very rightly objects to 
Salaam a self-sufficient sahib whose parents are engaged in the use- 
ful rather than honourable occupation of huckstering in some back 
slum. The mild Hindoo has not as yet had his mind educated up 
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to the proper progressive level by the perusal of Self-Help. He 
has not quite grasped the beautiful theory, that to grind and to grub; 
to pinch, screw, and chisel; to attain success anyhow; to force 
yourself out of your own sphere for which you are fitted into another 
wherein you must be at best an eminent bore—that all this stamps 
the truly great man. Hence he cannot recognise the transcendent 
qualities of the Wallah. On the contrary, he forms his own con- 
clusions as to the man’s caste ; and they are by no means charitable. 
He perceives that Mr. Lingen’s patent prodigy lacks the manners 
and accomplishments of a gentleman, and in consequence turns 
from him as he would from one leprous, in wrath and disgust. No 
doubt our Asiatic must be regarded as blinded by prejudice. The 
Germans perchance would assert a similar truism of us, were we to 
ask the poor favour of being ruled by ‘ Vons’ instead of by a set of 
vulgarians whose fathers swept the Berlin chimneys. 

There remains one other and not unimportant aspect of this 
Wallah question. The privates in her Majesty’s army and the 
seamen in the navy have surely the right of demanding to be not 
only efficiently, but properly, officered. Those who are acquainted 
with the secrets of the services are fully cognisant of the bitter term 
of contempt ‘ soldier-officer’ applied to those sham gentlemen who 
have been intruded into positions of command. The writer heard 
some years back an intelligent horse-artilleryman speak of his lieu- 
tenant as an escaped linendraper’s apprentice, whilst in the same 
breath he lauded to the skies a wild young nobleman in the Guards 
as the sort of officer he would follow to the death. It should be 
remembered that the temper of man is not by nature attuned to 
obey the word of command. When, therefore, he who utters it 
happens to be in all respects, except book-learning, but little above 
the social status of those whom he assumes to rule, a something 
within the soldier’s or sailor’s breast kicks at the usurpation. Every 
engagement in which our troops have ever fought proves the oft- 
reiterated truth, that the British warrior shows to the best advantage 
when handled by gentlemen. He will follow his natural, but dis- 
trusts an artificial, leader. He knows accurately well that just as 
a red coat does not create a soldier or a blue jacket a true salt, so 
epaulets cannot make an officer—at least of the sort he is disposed 
to respect and accord blind confidence. Hence, so long as his 
superiors are to be put over his head without his opinion being 
asked as to their fitness, he conceives that it is the privilege of 
every man who serves his country to be commanded by the right 
sort. Hence, too, the harsh unkindly view he takes of that ultra- 
meritorious animal the soldier-officer, whose presence on parade or 
quarter-deck he is weak enough to regard as an insult to himself 
and his brave companions in arms. 
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BY KATHARINE KING, AUTHOR OF ‘OUR DETACHMENT,’ ‘ THE QUEEN OF THE 
REGIMENT,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER VIII, SOLACE IN DIFFICULTIES. 


Suntan and I did not let the grass grow under our feet on our way 
back to A——-. It seemed that rapid motion relieved the tumult 
of angry feelings which raged within me, whilst my little Arab had, 
no doubt, his own motives for exertion in the thoughts of the com- 
fortable stable and good feed that lay before him. So it chanced 
that when I arrived I found our fellows only just sitting down to 
dinner. They were late that day, most of them having been out on 
a grand pig-sticking expedition; I was in time to join them, and 
found myself obliged to defer all conversation with Hugh till a more 
convenient opportunity. During dinner I noticed that Solace looked 
both sulky and melancholy, which, to say the truth, was not usual 
with him, though when he was put out he certainly sometimes as- 
sumed that form. 

‘Well, Baby, what is wrong with you to-day?’ I inquired. I 
may observe that Solace had gone by the endearing epithet of Baby 
ever since he had joined us, one of the greenest ensigns ever pro- 
duced by the Green Isle. Solace looked blacker than ever, and 
muttered, ‘ Nothing that I know of;’ but Langham from the other 
side called out, ‘O, by the way, Cairnsford, you have not heard of 
Baby’s troubles. I must tell you them, and I think you will agree 
with me in seeing the urgent necessity for procuring an ayah directly.’ 

Several others now laughed, and Solace began to look seriously 
angry; but James, always good-natured, smoothed down his rising 
ire by saying, ‘ Never mind, old fellow, you will have a laugh at him 
some day, and you must learn to bear this sort of chaff; for if you 
show you do not like it, they will take care to give you enough of it. 
Join in the laugh, and it will not hurt you.’ The young fellow bright- 
ened a little at this, and glanced with a smile at Langham, as though 
to say, ‘Tell away, and do your worst. Iam ready.’ Langham 
laughed too—he was not a bad sort of fellow, only he could not re- 
sist a joke, and a ridiculous story about any of his comrades afforded 
such fine scope for ornamental embellishment. 

‘ Well,’ he said, ‘you all know—or, at least, Cairnsford does not 
know—that we went up yesterday evening to Cumerbund—Major 
Crookley’s place. You know him-—the husband of that hideous 
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woman (Hecate we generally call her) who thinks herself a beauty, 
and is coquette a faire pewr. Her husband is jealous of her; and 
no wonder, as she is always fishing for new followers, though I do 
not think she is very successful ; at which I am not surprised. How 
Crookley came to marry her is beyond my understanding.’ 

‘O, do you not know?’ cried Brabazon. ‘I heard the whole 
story the other day from Soames of the 9th. It seems Crookley 
came here a very green young fellow, and this Miss Loudon—then 
of course many years younger, though, I believe, not one bit better 
looking—set her cap at him. She had plenty of money, but she 
was fearfully plain even then, and had, moreover, a way with her 
that made most fellows fight shy of her. Crookley was intro- 
duced to her, and, once she had got hold of him, she kept him, on 
some pretext or other, running after her, until one night, at a dance, 
where he was foolish enough to go without the protection of a supe- 
rior officer—in which respect, happily for the regiment, Solace was 
more fortunate—he inadvertently made use of the somewhat highflown 
expression, ‘‘ May I solicit the honour of your hand—” ‘for the 
next dance,’’ he would have said; but she interrupted him quickly 
with ‘‘ Dear Charlie, as you love me so well, and seem so truly to 
desire it, Iam yours. Call on papa to-morrow, early in the morning. 
For the present, I must say good-night, as we are going.” And she 
slipped off, leaving the unfortunate young fellow too dumbfoundered 
to speak or to move. A comfortable night he must have passed, I 
should fancy; but at last he decided there was nothing for it but to 
call next day at her home and explain the mistake. 

‘Call he did, accordingly, and asked for Miss Loudon. He was 
shown into the drawing-room, where she presently came to him, ap- 
parently only just returned from riding, as she was in her hat and 
habit. She welcomed him with great empressement, but he, though 
feeling a little uneasy, rushed boldly at the matter in hand, and began, 
—‘‘T fear, Miss Loudon, you must have misunderstood some words 
I made use of last night in requesting the honour of your hand for a 
dance. What I meant—” 

“O, no—not at all,” she interrupted. ‘‘I understood you 
perfectly, dear Charlie, and have given it to you fully and freely, as 
you see;” at the same time laying her hand on his. ‘‘ Some one 
was saying to me just now that people might say I had misunder- 
stood; but I answered that any one who dared say so to me I should, 
with my own hand, horsewhip within an inch of his life.” And she 
gave the strong cutting whip she held in her hand a switch through 
the air, within an inch of his shoulders, as she spoke. ‘‘So you 
see, Charlie dear, there is not the least need to dread ill-natured re- 
marks, and papa is ready to see you now. I told him all about it, 
and he will give me handsome settlements; we need not wait for 
your promotion, but can fix the day at once. I will go with you to 
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papa, as he is sometimes difficult to get on with for those who do 
not understand him.” 

‘ That is the way Crookley was hooked, according to Soames’ ac- 
count, and, to look at her, one would think it likely enough. I hear 
she keeps the identical riding-whip that conquered the major under a 
glass case in her own room. The fear of it is what keeps him, in gene- 
ral, in such awe of her, I should imagine. Now, go on, Langham, 
and tell us what happened to Solace.’ 

‘ Where was I?—you have put me out,’ said Langham peevishly. 
He liked to have all the talking to himself, and felt aggrieved that 
Brabazon should have interrupted his story. ‘ O, I was telling you we 
went up to Cumerbund for croquet, with the prospect of a dance after- 
wards. I need not tell you that if Solace has a marked failing, it is 
a strong tendency towards a mild flirtation, enjoyed quietly, without 
too much excitement, over an ice or a jelly at a dance, or by the help 
of the language of flowers during a stroll in the country. That is 
his style. Rather too much in the milk-and-water line for me, as he 
always keeps half his mind on the watch for danger signals, and only 
goes into the business with the other half; but chacun @ son goiit, 
and it is certainly the wisest way after all. 

‘ Well, yesterday he had not been long at croquet when his till then 
unoccupied fancy became attracted by Miss Loudon, a half-sister of 
Mrs. Crookley’s, and without doubt a very pretty girl, only just come 
out from England to live with her sister. She and Mrs. Crookley 
are about the same height, and—I suppose through some caprice of 
Mrs. Crookley’s—they were that day dressed alike; besides that they 
resembled each other in the colour of their hair and their tone of voice 
—both, in fact, speak curiously alike; so that unless you saw their 
faces, you could not by the voice distinguish one from the other. 
Miss Loudon is, however, as pretty as her sister is the reverse, and 
I-could hardly wonder at Baby’s unsophisticated mind being caught by 
so attractive an object. And then her get-up was sweetly pretty, and 
she wore the palest cream-coloured gloves, that fitted to perfection ; 
she had an artless way of requiring the croquet-balls to be settled 
under the prettiest arched instep that any man ever had the pleasure 
of beholding. His weakness was excusable, after all. We can pardon 
it; but for the safety of the regiment, my dear friends, let us all 
beg him next time to look before he speaks. 

‘He, of course, joined in a game of croquet, playing on the same 
side as the young lady I have been describing. I thought I should 
get more fun out of the thing by strolling about, and now and then 
looking on; and so, I think, it turned out. 

‘Shortly after the game commenced, Major Crookley, of whose 
relationship to Miss Loudon Baby was ignorant, and was consequently 
fiercely jealous of their evident intimacy, had a run of wonderful good 
luck, and went flying about the ground, displacing every one, to the 
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triumph of his friends and anger of his foes, who whispered loudly, 
‘* Did you ever see such barefaced spooning?” ‘‘ Such a fluke,” &c. 
At length he approached Miss Loudon’s ball, croquetted it, and with 
one powerful blow sent it flying far over the boundary of the croquet- 
ground. 

‘**O, dear!” she cried plaintively, ‘‘that is me. How could you 
be socruel! At any rate, you will bring it back to the edge of the 
ground.” 

‘Ts it yours? I did not know. You can bring it back yourself, 
or make Mr. Solace do it for you, if you do not want the trouble,”’ 
he answered carelessly, going on with his game. 

‘She turned to Solace, who was standing beside her, with an ap- 
pealing gesture. 

‘** You hear what he says. I do not want to go all that way. 
Would you go and get it forme? And do you think you could manage 
to put it down in good position without being observed? I am such 
a bad hand at croquet, I shall never get on unless I am helped.” 

‘** He ought to do it himself when he sends a lady’s ball so far 
off the ground,” answered Solace; ‘‘but Iam glad he did not, for my 
own sake, as it gives me the opportunity of being useful to you.” 

‘ With which touching speech he picked up the ball, and, with great 
adroitness, contrived to place it in excellent position, as he thought, 
unseen by anyone. Major Crookley was, however, too devoted to his 
game, and too proud of his success, not to be very well aware of the 
exact spot where he had left each ball, and just as Solace had settled 
Miss Loudon’s ball to her liking, Crookley called out, 

“‘ Why, what is that? I say, Solace, where are you putting that 
ball? It has no business there.” 

**O, yes; I assure you that is its place,” Solace answered, 
trying to look unconcerned. ; 

‘** And I assure you that is not its place, and I will not have it 
there,” said the Major angrily. ‘‘I must request you to allow peo- 
ple to move their own balls on this ground, and not to infringe the 
rules of the place.” 

‘*T was not aware that bringing back a lady’s ball when it had 
been sent over the boundary was an infringement of rules,” replied 
Solace sulkily; ‘‘under the circumstances, I think you should have 
fetched it yourself, which would have obviated all this.” 

‘**Q, you think so, do you? Iwonder who asked your opinion,” 
said Major Crookley insultingly. (He is always rather hasty, and his 
temper was now thoroughly up.) ‘‘ I think ladies as well able to fetch 
their balls as gentlemen; and I shall make it a rule in future, on my 
ground, that they do so.” 

‘¢ Then I should think very few ladies will honour your ground 
with their presence,” said Solace, whose ‘‘back was up,” as the 
Yankees say. 
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‘* Might I ask what you mean by that speech?’ asked the Major. 

‘*T mean what I say,” replied Solace. 

‘*T suppose you wish to insinuate by it that I am no gentleman,” 
continued Crookley, getting more and more excited as his opponent 
became more sulky and uncompromising. 

**You may put what interpretation you like on it,’ answered 
Solace. ‘‘ Anything will suit, I daresay.” 

** Come, come, this will not do,” said Melton, just then stepping 
forward (he was there, too, for a wonder). ‘‘ Solace, you should not 
have transgressed the rules of the ground; and you, Major, are, I am 
sure, putting an interpretation on his words Solace never would have 
given them. Do not let us spoil a pleasant party by such a foolish 
dispute. I want to join in the game, and I cannot get a mallet. Solace, 
give me yours, and take a stroll with Langham. He will show you all 
the beauties of the place, whilst the Major and I will see which is the 
best man at croquet.” 

‘So the Baby, swelling with indignation, was turned over to me 
to bear-lead about the place; whilst Melton went in for croquet and 
flirtation with pretty Miss Loudon, whose blandishments, I fear, ex- 
cited more response from our steady captain than they should have 
done, as I heard her tell her sister afterwards, Captain Meltcn was 
an angel, and he had the most perfect eyes she had ever looked at.’ 

‘Come, Langham, draw it mild, if you please,’ remonstrated 
Melton, laughing ; ‘ your ears are too good, my dear fellow, and, in 
repeating what they hear, I fear you sometimes say more than your 
prayers. Besides, consider my feelings; I know I ought to blush, 
and am so hardened I cannot get one up, even to save my reputa- 
tion before you all.’ 

‘Is that all?’ I said, as Langham proceeded to refresh himself 
with a draught of iced Moselle cup. ‘I thought there was something 
more coming ; but indeed that was foolish enough. Baby, my child, 
I hope you will be cautious, or the charming Amelia may have a 
chance of holding the horsewhip over your shoulders, as her sister 
did over Major Crookley’s.’ 

‘You are as bad as the rest, Cairnsford,’ laughed Solace, with 
more good temper than he had at first shown. ‘ Why should not I 
admire a pretty girl, if I see one; and why should not I help her when 
she is in difficulties, if she asks me ?’ 

‘Why should he not, poor fellow?’ chimed in Marshman. ‘ Of 
course he should if he likes; we only want to keep him from running 
his innocent little head into a very dangerous slip-noose, from which 
he will never be able to extricate it, if he once gets it in.’ 

‘What are all you fellows making such a noise about? I 
have not half finished my story; and I declare one would think it 
was a ladies’ committee-room, the noise and chatter is so great. 
Silence there, gentlemen, and let me continue,’ cried Langham. 
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Order being restored immediately on this appeal, he went on, 
disregarding the plaintive looks of Solace, who would evidently have 
been just as well pleased had no farther disclosures been made of 
his yesterday’s proceedings. 

‘ After croquet,’ continued the indefatigable Langham, ‘it was 
proposed that we should dance, and I need not tell you Baby lost no 
time in obtaining the first dance from Miss Loudon. Not content 
with one, he asked for another, which was readily granted. As she 
gave it she said, ‘‘ If I am not in the room when our dance begins, 
I shall be in the garden near the ruined temple ; it is a favourite 
seat of mine; it is so pleasant to steal away between the dances, 
and rest in the cool evening air, among the ruins all covered with 
plants and flowers. Solace muttered something I did not hear quite, 
though I was close by at the time, about her being the fairest flower 
of all; but I suppose she heard it, as she smiled brightly, and went 
off with her partner. Now comes the dreadful part of the story, 
Cairnsford ; I am sorry Ihave been so long coming to it, but it was 
necessary to explain everything. 

‘When the time drew near for his dance, Solace, not seeing the 
lady anywhere in the rooms, went to the garden to look for her. 
There she was, sitting in the appointed place ; he could not see if 
she was pleased at his punctuality as he approached, as there was 
no moon that night, and the stars, though brilliant, did not light 
up the garden sufficiently for him to observe the expression of her 
face. She did not speak, and he began: ‘‘ I knew I should find you 
here, when I saw you were not in the dancing-room. I have been 
counting the minutes till our turn should come round again.” 

‘*Do you really, then, like dancing with me so much ?” she replied. 
‘¢ But it is only the nonsense people like you talk; you think, because 
you are here to-day and there to-morrow like a butterfly, you are 
privileged to show in your character all the inconstancy usually 
ascribed to that insect.’’ 

‘‘Indeed you wrong me,” Baby replied earnestly ; ‘‘ you do not 
know how I have looked forward to this dance. But even if you 
do not believe what I say, do me one favour. Give me one flower 
out of your bouquet, that I may keep in remembrance of this evening; 
you cannot refuse me this little request. Just that one rosebud ; 
you will not I am sure be so cruel as to refuse it; there is no harm 
in it.” 

‘No harm in it, indeed,” said a man’s voice behindthem. ‘I 
like that. Sir, I say there is harm in it; and you will have to 
do without a flower from this lady, as I shall not allow her to give 
you one.” 

‘*And what business have you to interfere between me and any 
lady to whom I may make such a harmless request, I should like 
to know ?” asked Solace haughtily. 
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**T will very soon show you what right I have to interfere,” 
roared the Major, for it was none other than he, springing forward 
in an ungovernable passion, at the same time flinging away a cigar 
he had until that moment carried lighted in his hand, and aiming a 
blow at Solace’s face with the white-kid glove he had just been 
about to put on, before returning to the dancing-room. Solace, see- 
ing his intent, stepped back quickly, and escaped untouched ; but the 
insult was too marked, and turning away, he said, ‘‘ You shall hear 
from me again on this matter, Major Crookley; a friend of mine will 
come to you here immediately, as the affair had better be settled at 
once before it gets wind, when the authorities would interfere.”’ 

‘* Very well, sir,” answered the Major, becoming calm enough 
when he perceived his insult had been taken up in the way he 
wished. ‘‘I shall wait here for half an hour for your friend; if he 
does not come before that time expires, I shall think even worse of 
you than I at present do.” 

‘ Almost beside himself with rage Solace walked off to me, and 
related what had occurred, begging me to act as his second, and to 
appoint a meeting at half-past four o’clock, in a secluded spot just 
outside the garden, on the banks of the river. 

‘I tried at first to reason our friend Baby out of this absurd idea, 
representing that duels were forbidden by the regulations of the 
service, and that it would cost him his commission; but you have 
no notion how stiff an infantile mind can be until you have been 
placed in a position like mine. 

‘Seeing I could not persuade him to listen to reason, I called 
Melton, who was equally unsuccessful, and who was at last obliged to 
say, ‘‘ Well, Langham, if it must be, I should advise you to go and 
see Major Crookley ; the half hour is nearly up, and it will not do 
to let him think any of our regiment were defaulters in an affair of 
honour. Stay, I will go with you, as really I think there must be 
some mistake; I do not think the Major can be such a fool as to 
object to his sister-in-law giving a flower to any one she chooses. 
Solace, you wait here till we return.”’ 

‘We accordingly went to the garden, and in the appointed 
spot found Major Crookley. ‘‘ Ah,” he cried, on seeing us, ‘‘ you 
have only just saved yourselves; the half hour is almost up, and if 
you had not come in time to settle this little business, I should have 
been obliged to punish your young friend some other way, instead of 
giving him the satisfaction of a gentleman, as I had intended.” 

‘* Well but, Major,”’ said Melton, ‘‘ will you tell us what it is 
all about? For Solace tells us it is about a flower he was begging 
from a lady; but that seems quite too foolish to beieve. I am sure 
there must be some misunderstanding.”’ 

‘‘ Misunderstanding, indeed!” replied the Major excitedly ; 
‘‘it was a great deal too plain to me. I had come to sit out here 
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in the cool night air with my wife, who was tired of dancing ; I left 
her for a moment to go and light a cigar at a lamp in the veranda; 
and when I returned, I found this fellow sitting beside her making 
love to her, and begging for flowers and keepsakes and what-not. 
I just told him my mind straight out; and I will not say I did not 
provoke him to challenge me, but then I was quite justified in doing 
so by the circumstances of the case; and I will give the young 
puppy a lesson that will teach him to meddle with other men’s 
wives in future.”’ 

‘As the Major mentioned that it was lis wife from whom 
Solace had begged the flowers, Melton started, and laid his hand 
on my arm to prevent my speaking ; when the account was finished, 
he said, ‘‘ You certainly had great provocation, Major Crookley, and 
I regret that any officer of ‘ ours’ should have given you such grave 
cause of complaint ; but tell me—if it could be proved that Solace 
imagined he was addressing another lady, whilst he was in reality 
speaking to Mrs. Crookley—if, I say, it could be proved that he was 
thus mistaken, and had no intention of annoying you in any way, I 
suppose you would have no objection to apologise for your insulting 
act to him, in which case he would of course withdraw his challenge, 
and all might be settled amicably.”’ 

‘* Well, certainly,” the Major answered, ‘‘ if it could be proved 
that the young fellow had mistaken my wife for any other lady, which 
in this dim light is just possible, I suppose I ought to ask his par- 
don for my offensive gesture; yet I hardly think he could have 
made such a mistake.” 

‘Well, I cannot be sure about it,” replied Melton; ‘‘ only 
my impression is, that he took your wife for another lady, for 
whom I know he entertains a great admiration. The best plan, 
however, will be for us to meet at the appointed place at half- 
past four o’clock, when, if an accommodation is possible, I will 
arrange it; if not, Mr. Langham and I will act as the friends of 
Solace ; you, I suppose, will bring your own.” So saying, we turned 
and walked back towards the dancing-room, but we had not gone 
half-a-dozen yards when Melton went into a fit of quiet laughter, 
so violent that we were obliged to stand still for a few minutes 
till he got over it a little. ‘‘O, it is too good, Langham! Is 
it not splendid? Think of that foolish Baby making pretty 
speeches to that old Hecate, Mrs. Crookley. And then his fight- 
ing a duel for love of her beaux yeux. Our fellows will die of 
laughing when they hear of it; I tell you what we ought to do. 
It will be a good thing to give that foolish youth a little fright ; 
it may break him of the habit of indiscriminate flirtation he has 
allowed himself to contract, and it is sure to give us some fun, 
when he knows for whose sake he has been risking his precious 
person under the Major’s fire; for he is A1 with pistols. We will 
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not let him know about the mistake until they are on the ground 
face to face ; then imagine how he will look when he finds Mrs. 
Crookley is the fair cause of strife.” 

‘I thought the idea good, and readily agreed to work it; but 
we were near failing in the beginning from the dreadful difficulty we 
experienced in keeping grave faces, whilst we told the unhappy Baby 
the hour and place of meeting, with other arrangements, ending by 
requesting him not to allow people to see anything unusual about 
him, but to keep up dancing with his customary spirit till the guests 
separated, which they did about four o’clock. As soon as they 
were gone we seized on Solace, and dragged him off to the place of 
meeting. 

‘* We can sit here and smoke a quiet cigar,’’ observed Melton, 
‘until the time is up. We have only half an hour to wait; and 
in the mean time, old fellow, if you have any message to leave for 
any of your friends, tell me, for though I do not think matters will be 
as bad as that, still it is the correct thing to do, and we may as well 
do the proper thing as we are about it.” ’ 

‘ Yes,’ interrupted Solace at this juncture, ‘and a most heart- 
less fellow I thought you, Melton. You looked so cool and easy 
over it all, and asked me had I made my will in such a matter- 
of-fact manner, that I thought you the most unfeeling monster I 
had ever met, and longed to be able to proclaim to the regiment 
what an unnatural ruffian you really were, instead of the kind good- 
hearted fellow we had hitherto thought you.’ 

‘ That will do, Solace,’ said Langham, waving his hand serenely ; 
‘ your thoughts were very visible on your face, and I could repeat 
them all exactly as they passed through your mind, if I considered 
them worth repeating. I only wonder how I ever kept my counten- 
ance; I am sure I have. injured myself internally in my struggles 
to keep from laughing outright.’ 

‘Time went on; Solace was worked into a white heat by Mel- 
ton’s friendly offers and my instructions and comforting assurances, 
and I was beginning to think we should have to take the other line, 
and make light of it, to keep his nerves steady, though, to do him 
justice, they stood the test wonderfully when Major Crookley made 
his appearance. 

‘© OQ, here you are already,” he cried. ‘‘ I am glad you are so 
punctual. We shall get over this little business in a few minutes ; 
and I do not want to be long, as Mrs. Crookley may take it into her 
head to ask where I have been. I have brought a surgeon as well 
as my second, you see. I thought it likely one would be wanted.’ 

‘‘ Very well,” I answered. ‘‘ We had better now measure the 
ground and place the principals. You are neither of you inclined to 
apologise, I suppose ?” 

‘¢ No, indeed,”’ said Solace stiffly ; while Major Crookley did not 
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seem to have heard my question, and began chatting to the surgeon 
with great volubility and ease of manner. Solace stood apart, 
looking as if he had swallowed a ramrod, and apparently taking not 
the smallest interest in our proceedings, though I am convinced 
he was watching out of the corner of his eye the whole time. The 
Major had brought a very nice pair of pistols, which we determined 
to use, as they were the only ones to be got, and in a few minutes 
everything was ready. The principals were placed in their proper 
positions, and Melton was just about to step up and ask Solace how 
he could be so fearfully foolish as to run himself into such a scrape 
for Mrs. Crookley, when a dark figure rushed out from among the 
bushes coming from the direction of the house, and discovered to 
our astonished eyes the lady herself. 

‘* This is a pretty way to treat your guests!’ she cried, turning 
on her husband. ‘‘ What do you mean byit? Do you think I will 
allow such performances here? Go back to the house instantly, 
and do not let me hear of your trying anything of the kind again. 
Here, give me that pistol before you go; you must have got my 
keys to take these. Pretty doings, indeed.” 

‘ The Major looked from one to another of us, as though imploring 
protection and pity; then slowly and reluctantly handed the pistol 
over to his wife, who returned it to its case, and who, as he turned 
to leave, called out after him: ‘‘ Stay a minute, and tell me what 
this is all about.” 

‘*T only wished to give that young fellow a lesson about inter- 
fering with other people’s wives. He is the one who was begging 
flowers from you last evening,” said the Major sulkily. 

**O, is that all?’’ answered the lady benignly. ‘‘ He did not 
mean any harm by it ; it was only a little gallant speech that meant 
nothing.”’ 

‘All this time Solace had been listening with open-mouthed 
wonder; now he whispered to Melton, ‘‘ You do not mean to say they 
think I asked her for flowers ?”’ 

‘* Indeed they do,”’ laughed Melton ; ‘‘ and I much fear you were 
guilty of it—unknowingly, I believe, but still guilty you were. 
Tell them who it was you went to meet at the temple, and perhaps 
the matter may be set right.” 

‘Thus urged, Solace stepped forward. ‘‘ Was it you, Mrs. 
Crookley, I met at the temple last night? I went there to find 
your sister, Miss Loudon, who told me she would probably be there 
when our dance came round; and I thought I was addressing her 
when I begged for flowers. I should never have ventured to make 
so presumptuous a request to you.” 

‘* You went to meet my sister,’ replied Mrs. Crookley. ‘‘ I knew 
from what you said you were mistaking me for some one else, 
though I could not guess who I was taken for. We will call Amelia, 
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and see why she was not there as she promised, thus causing this 
stupid mistake. Ali!’ she continued, raising her voice. A black 
servant came out from among the bushes, and approached her. ‘‘ Go 
and call Missee Loudon—lI want her ; or stay, we will return to the 
house, but tell her I want to see her.” 

“Tf the Mem Sahib will not be angry, Ali will tell where Missee 
Loudon gone away to,’’ answered the black, with a cunning look in 
his dark eyes. ‘‘ Missee Loudon she run off with Mister Spot, the 
young leetle Sahib come so often to see the Mem Sahib. Ali hear 
Missee Loudon say they go off to be married.” 

‘Ensign Spot, of the 101st Native Infantry!” screamed Mrs. 
Crookley. ‘‘ The ungrateful girl! is that the way she treats me? 
She will have nothing to live on, as I know. He has not a penny; 
and she need not expect anything from me, as she has not married to 
please me. I always intended her to make a good match, and now 
she has gone and spoilt all my plans. The ungrateful hussy !” 

‘ Melton and I looked at each other, and went into internal con- 
vulsions of laughter ; whilst the Major sidled up to Solace, who was 
looking very glum, and holding out his hand, said, 

‘* Well, it was a mistake after all, and I am sorry for my part in 
it, and still more sorry that girl has gone and made a fool of herself. 
You will forgive my hastiness, will you not? I really thought you were 
using me badly, and my temper is unfortunately soon put up. I 
must go now, and see where that foolish couple have got to, as I 
should be sorry if Amelia got into trouble; but you will come in 
and take something before you go?” 

‘We declined this, however, and set off on our way back to 
A ; and if Solace does not know what it is to be chaffed by this 
time, I am much mistaken.’ 

‘ Bravo, Baby!’ I cried, when Langham had finished. ‘ You got 
out of it splendidly, though I think that was more through good 
luck than good guidance. I hope your next flirtation will not have 
quite so exciting a termination.’ 

‘O, I never flirt, I assure you,’ answered Baby gravely; ‘and it’s 
a great shame of all of you to be so eternally accusing me of it.’ 

‘No, indeed, you never do flirt, and you never will until the 
next time; but take care you do not do it once too often, and find 
yourself hooked some day, before you know where you are. Now, 
Melton, come up into my room, for I want to have a chat with you.’ 


CuHaPTEeR IX. 
A MYSTERY. 


WuaeEn I brought Melton up to my room, and explained to him 
the cause of my long absence and its results, his anger exceeded 
even what I had expected and been prepared for. There came 
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into his face such an evil look, that I could not help thinking 
how bad the best of us are at times. If Captain Cameron had 
come before him then, I could not have answered for the results; 
neither reason nor friendship could have restrained him, and I de- 
termined to keep him in his room, if possible, till the first burst of 
his fury should have expended itself. It was then that he told me 
the affair about the money, saying, 

‘With such a villain I will keep no faith. I consider myself 
fully absolved from my promise by what has just passed; now, 
Cairnsford, I must write at once to Mr. Meares, and tell him what 
I have heard. You are ready to corroborate my statements, are 
you not ?’ 

‘Stay,’ I said, ‘they will require proofs, and those we must 
get. He said St. Margaret’s was burnt, and the books with it. I 
do not remember hearing anything about it, and I think it would be 
well for one of us to get leave at once, and start on the spot for 
Calcutta, to investigate. I believe he was saying what was not 
true to mislead his wife; at any rate we must try and get some 
proof besides our mere assertions, for though I think they would be 
sufficient to break off the match as far as the young lady is con- 
cerned, the parents might not see it in the same light. As I think 
Crusty is more obliging to me than to you, perhaps I had better 
apply for leave, and go on this errand. In the mean time, if you can 
dissemble, you must do so. Do not let Cameron think you know a 
word of this ; let him imagine that I went away without telling you; 
if we manage well he may not start immediately for Calcutta, as 
I am sure he will do when he knows where I have gone, on pur- 
pose to try and destroy any record that may exist. I shall be 
able to find the proofs before he suspects we are on the scent.’ 

‘ How can I thank you, Cairnsford ?’ Melton replied. ‘ You 
are too good to me, taking all this trouble for one who can do so 
little for you in return. Do you know that I never thought till now 
that hearing of such dreadful villany could make my heart so light ? 
It has given me hope, and I shall live now with more purpose than I 
have done for months past; ifever I have it in my power to revenge 
on that man his wickedness to her, I will do so, cost what it may, 
be it soon or late. To him who can wait vengeance will come.’ 

His tone was vindictive, and a sullen light shone in his eyes as 
he spoke that showed my friend was not the perfect self-controlled 
being I had imagined him. However, the time for action had 
come, and, only waiting to impress on him the necessity of dissimu- 
lating before Captain Cameron, I left to seek out the Colonel and 
apply for leave. 

It was granted without difficulty. I do not know that I can 
assert that I was a favourite with the old fellow, but he had a most 
nineteenth-centur~ veneration for riches, and would always bow 
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down and worship any golden calf that might be set up before him. 
Now Fortune had favoured me in this respect, so I never found any 
trouble in getting my requests granted by old Armstrong, and this 
occasion was no exceptiow to the rule. 

. Having obtained leave, I set about preparations for an early start 
next morning ; at three o’clock in the night or morning, or what- 
ever you like to call it, I set out without having seen Cameron 
since our parting at Bocderabad ; I was not even aware whether he 
had yet returned. It was a horribly long and tiresome journey, and, 
though I made the best speed I could, took me nearly a week to 
accomplish. At such times how slowly life seems to move! I felt 
like one reading an interesting novel, who longs to skip the inter- 
mediate pages, and arrive at the end of the story. I had an intense 
curiosity to see how this romance, to which I had suddenly become 
a spectator, would terminate; I felt as if every little exertion on 
my part to discover proofs of Cameron’s guilt was the turning over 
of a leaf in the life story open before me. But it was slow work 
waiting, even though working ; it might take years before the dénoue- 
ment came, and the question was, would my interest then survive ; 
would it not probably have died out ages before; and though Hugh 
would still be my friend, would not his love and its success have 
ceased, from a too familiar acquaintance with all its details, to be a 
matter of interest to me? Very likely it would; in the mean time 
the journey was dull, and I had nothing else to think of ; so I thought 
of that till I worked myself into a perfect fever of impatience, and 
longed to leap over two or three years of my life, and see how 
matters would stand then. Life is slow work unless one is ac- 
tively busy; in those sultry summer days when we rested under 
the shade of the banyan trees, and I listlessly watched the Hindoos 
cooking their rice, I felt that, with an intolerable overpowering sense 
of helplessness to make it otherwise; I should no doubt have felt 
it even more, but for the myriads of flies of all sorts and species 
that nearly drove me distracted, and made anything like serious 
thought out of the question. 

At last I reached Calcutta; but I hope no one expects me to 
render an account of how I passed my time during the week I spent 
there, resting from the fatigues of my past journey, and preparing 
for the one before me. As I had suspected, the story of the fire 
was a canard, artfully founded on fact to mislead his unsuspecting 
wife. The vestry had been partially burnt, but the books were 
safe ; and I not only saw the registry of Captain Cameron’s marriage, 
but got a copy of it for my own and Melton’s satisfaction ; for the 
rest, I was even more unwell than I had been up the country, and 
longed insanely for a whiff of the cool sea-breezes on my native sea- 
coast, and a glimpse of the green Atlantic breakers, as they surge 
in on the tall gray cliffs of my fatherland. 
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The week I had allowed myself was over at last, and*I set 
out on my return, wondering lazily during those dull hot days 
of travel whether Hugh would be guided by my advice in this 
matter, or whether he would act in a headstrong heedless manner, 
that would damage him before the world, and give his crafty oppo- 
nent some loophole through which to creep, and appear before all 
eyes as a blameless character, whom circumstances, as represented 
and stirred up by that maniac Melton, had been very much against. 
It was quite on the cards that this would be the end of the whole 
business. I was prepared to see myself appear in rather a ridiculous 
light ; but if such things were to deter me, I should have thought of 
them at first, not now; and I could only hope Hugh might be more 
manageable and willing to listen to reason than when f left. 

I did not see him, or indeed any one else about the place, when I 
returned, and of course concluded they were all out at their usual 
amusements, as it was rather late in the evening, the most favourite 
time for outing in our station. I went therefore at once to the 
Colonel’s quarters to report myself, and found him in, looking, as 
I thought, very grave and busy. 

In such a dry old stick as he was that did not much surprise me, 
but I wished I had come at another time ; for though busy, I saw by 
the way he motioned me to sit down, and hustled his papers to- 
gether, that he intended to have a chat. 

* This is a very sad business, Cairnsford,’ he began. ‘ Can you 
throw any light on it? I suppose not, as you were away; still you 
were his friend.’ 

‘TI have not the very faintest idea to what you are alluding,’ I 
answered with some curiosity, for, to do him justice, our Colonel’s 
manner was really sad. 

‘To be sure I did not care much for him,’ he continued; ‘ but 
then such a mysterious disappearance. It is very shocking. They 
say, you know, he must have been devoured by a tiger.’ 

‘ But who is it, Colonel ? You know I have only just come back. 
I have not heard a word about whatever the affair is to which you 
are alluding.’ 

‘What! not heard of Melton’s disappearance? How extra- 
ordinary! I thought that every one was talking of it.’ 

‘So they may be here, but as I have just come off a long 
journey, and have seen no one, I know nothing about it. Might I 
ask you to tell me all ?’ 

I said this quietly enough, though my heart was beating loudly 
with suppressed excitement at this extraordinary rumour; so dis- 
jointedly told, that I could only gather Melton had disappeared 
somehow, and some people thought a tiger must have carried him 
off; but I said to myself, as these facts were slowly realised in my 
bewildered brain, that I knew better, and that if Melton was really 
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gone, it was a tiger in human, not in brute, shape that had made 
away with him. If he did not turn up, and if diligent search could 
discover the slightest proof my suspicions were correct, I swore to 
myself a deep but silent oath, whilst leaning breathlessly across the 
Colonel’s table, that I would have vengeance sudden and summary— 
vengeance for the young life blighted, for the true heart stilled, for 
the brave blood spilt, for the earnest friendship shattered. Yes, he 
should never escape me, this skulking ruffian, this midnight assassin ; 
and I vowed a vow before God to deal by him in my hour of power 
as he had dealt by my friend in his. 

The Coionel’s voice disturbed me. 

‘You look ill, Cairnsford,’ he said ; ‘I should not have told you 
so suddenly, only I thought you must already have heard the sad 
news. He was a dear friend of yours, I remember; no doubt 
well worth liking too, though he and I did not pull well together. 
Well, I am sorry for him; if we can find out the rascally brute 
that did for him, I will not be behindhand in firing a shot to avenge 
our old comrade.’ 

Old Crusty after all was better. than I had thought him; he 
seemed really moved as he pronounced this quaint and characteristic 
funeral oration, and I cordially grasped the hand he held towards 
me. He then told me all the particulars of my poor friend’s dis- 
appearance. 

Just the fifth day after Ideft, Melton went out early in the morn- 
ing to sketch, which was with him nothing extraordinary. He did 
not return at night, which was certainly not a little strange ; but no 
one thought much about it till the end of the second day, when his 
prolonged absence induced Solace and Langham, with some of the 
others, to get up a party and go out in search of him. His sketch- 
block and other traps were found in a remote forest glade, but how 
he had left this spot could not be discovered. There were no foot- 
prints leading in any direction out of the glade, though the path by 
which he had entered was visible enough to the keen eyes engaged 
in the search. Hence some supposed a tiger must have carried him 
off, though others, combating that supposition, urged that a tiger 
would have left traces that might have been recognised as easily as 
those of a man. 

It was now two weeks since his disappearance, and no farther 
light had been thrown upon the matter. I resolved, if my suspicions 
were correct, that the whole case should soon be cleared up. 

On leaving the Colonel I immediately sought out Solace, who I 
knew to be a nice young fellow, and sincerely attached to Melton. 
It was some time before I found him, as he was at the racket-court 
with Langham, and I hunted in every other place before going there 
to look for him. They told me everything had been done to discover 
the truth about Melton’s fate, and that after a fortnight’s strict search 
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no more was known than when he was first missing. Of course, though 
satisfied that they had done their best, I could not rest without 
renewing the investigation myself, trusting that, guided by my sus- 
picions, I should be able to find some «lue that would enable me to 
expose the perpetrator of this dastardly murder ; for that there had 
been a murder, and that Cameron had been implicated in it, I at 
this time never doubted. 

Day by day I examined the glade where the last traces of my 
friend had been found, and searched the jungle for miles round in 
hopes of lighting upon signs that had been overlooked in former ex- 
peditions ; but without avail. My health gave way under distress 
and anxiety of mind, and I was at length obliged to submit to the 
doctor’s imperative orders, and return to England on sick leave ; 
having obtained only this one certainty in the matter, that Cameron 
had for once been wronged by my suspicions, and that he was no 
more connected with poor Hugh’s death than I was. Indeed, I 
had by this time begun to concur in the general belief that a tiger 
must have devoured him; the only thing that puzzled me in this 
supposition was the fact that we had been unable to find any 
traces of his garments, though we had certainly discovered a tiger’s 
lair some three or four miles off in the jungle, and had avenged our 
comrade by slaying the inhabitant of it, generally supposed to have 
been poor Hugh’s destroyer. Poor fellow, it was indeed a sad fate ; 
both officers and men regretted him sorely, and remembered when 
too late what a kind helpful friend he had been, both to his equals and 
inferiors. As a mark of the respect and esteem in which he had 
been held, it was proposed to erect a tablet to his memory in the 
parish church of Marshampton, his native place, and I was commis- 
sioned to see that the order (a subscription had been got up for the 
tablet amongst the officers and men) was properly executed during 
my stay in England. Just before I left, some words that fell from 
Captain Cameron showed me that notwithstanding our meeting at 
Booderabad, that gentleman intended to prosecute his designs on 
Miss Meares; intending for that purpose to get leave, and return 
to England af the end of the year. I suppose he thought I had 
believed his assertions that the lady I had rescued was not his wife, 
and that my friend being now out of the way, I should not con- 
sider it worth my while to interfere. In that supposition he was 
mistaken ; knowing what I did about him, it was imperative on 
me to let the girl’s parents understand what kind of man their 
would-be son-in-law was. Accordingly home I went with a year’s 
sick-leave, and as Cairns Hall where my mother and sisters resided 
was not far from Abbot’s Park, one of the places held by Miss 
Meares during the time the terms of the will remained unsettled, I 
went over one morning to call on Mr. Meares, and to acquaint him 
with my discoveries. 
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He received me alone in the library, and seemed both distressed 
and shocked at the news I had to communicate ; no doubt the thought 
of the comparative poverty they would be called upon to endure, 
after their brief taste of wealth and the pleasures it can purchase, 
was not agreeable ; but he was a brave old man, and in a few minutes 
rose superior to any regrets he might have felt, and thanked me 
heartily for what he was pleased to term my very friendly conduct 
in letting him know the danger that menaced his daughter.in con- 
nection with that man. ‘And now,’ he continued, rising, ‘itis just 
luncheon time ; let me persuade you to to join the ladies, and take 
something before setting out on your walk home. It is warm to- 
day, though no doubt after the heat of India you do not feel it so.’ 

Thus Mr. Meares stopped me as I was about to leave, and 
bringing me into the dining-room, introduced me to his wife, whom 
I had never before seen, and his daughter, who recollected me per- 
fectly, but somewhat to my astonishment made no inquiry after 
Hugh, as I thought, knowing our friendship, she might have done. 
Of course it was pleasanter to me not to have so painful a sub- 
ject touched upon ; but whilst admiring her beautiful features and 
clear deep eyes, I could not help mentally calling her a heartless 
flirt; wondering whether she would be annoyed that her marriage 
was broken off, and dislike me as the bearer of the bad tidings. 
Not that it would matter much to me; doubtless they would soon 
leave Abbot’s Park, and then any neighbourly intercourse that my 
mother might have had with them would cease, unless they re- 
mained somewhere near. As I walked slowly home that day, I felt 
littie pity for the downfall of the heiress, though some curiosity as 
to how she would bear it. 

I had a conviction—whence derived I know not—that her proud 
beautiful head would never quail unworthily before any reverse of 
fortune. 

For a day or two I heard nothing farther about them; then one 
morning, on my entering the breakfast-room, my mother looked up 
from a pile of letters before her, and said, 

‘I hear, Charlie, the Meareses are leaving Abbot’s Park. Miss 
Meares has refused to marry that Captain Cameron, to whom she 
has been engaged for so long, and therefore, according to the terms 
of the will, all the money that was to have been hers in the event of 
the marriage goes to a number of different charities. Iam sorry 
for them; they were nice people and pleasant neighbours. I think 
of writing and asking them here until they have settled their plans, 
and made up their minds what to do next. Have you any objec- 
tion ?” 

Of course I said that I had not, and the two girls, Lilla and 
May, were in ecstasies of delight at the thought of having Miss 
Meares with them, hoping no doubt to make a bosom friend of her, 
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as the manner of some girls is. I did not want to disappoint them, 
so did not tell them my impression, which was, that Miss Meares 
‘would very likely receive all their confidences and sympathise to 
any amount, but would give none herself in return. Something 
about her face gave me the idea that, though she had a sur- 
face of frankness very taking to strangers, there was beneath it 
an intensely reserved nature that would never reveal its dearest 
thoughts and wishes but to one beloved object, and that to the one 
she loved there would be no reserve, no concealment ; the pas- 
‘sion of her life would be steady, absorbing, expanding, if rightly 
placed and worthily returned; intense, secret, and self-consuming, 
if unrequited or misplaced. 

I said nothing, and my mother asked them. I hardly thought 
‘they would accept her invitation; but I was mistaken; they did; 
they agreed to remain with us for a few weeks, whilst looking 
for a small place somewhere near, suited to their now-limited means. 
The first night I fancied Miss Meares was cold and distant to me, 
though friendly enough to my mother and the girls. I thought she 
brooded over her loss of fortune, yet I felt almost angry with my- 
self for imagining that the sad expression in her glorious eyes 
was brought there by any such sordid motive. Her singing was 
exquisite, and I felt that I could forgive any amount of coldness, 
if only I might be permitted to listen to that thrilling voice, and 
‘watch that noble passionate face unobserved. How is it that some- 
‘times people perfectly soulless and uninteresting in themselves are 
gifted with such glorious talents ? I almost hated her, as I watched 
and admired, when I thought that but for the glamour cast around 
him by that perfect face and angel’s voice, poor Hugh might have 
been alive and happy yet. 

We breakfasted late at Cairns; my mother and sisters were not 
early risers ; but I often went out those bright spring mornings with 
my rod to a stream that ran through the place, and which from my 
earliest years I remembered as being a favourite resort of the 
speckled trout, so dear to the soul of the angler. 

Next morning, after spending an hour or two fishing, I was wend- 
ing my way home, when, as I approached a stile that I must cross 
to strike the nearest path to the house, I perceived a figure leaning 
against the fence with the back turned towards me. It was a 
woman, simply yet handsomely dressed in a pretty walking costume. 
After a few minutes’ puzzled scrutiny I became aware that it was 

‘no other than Miss Meares. 

She did not see me at first, and I watched her for a minute as 
» she turned about with an anxious air, as though she had lost her 
way. I advanced towards her quietly, so that she did not hear me 
<coming ; and as I approached I had time to scan the delicate out- 
lines of her face, and I imagined that she looked paler and more 
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thoughtful than usual. When I got near, a branch cracked under 
my foot; she started, and turned hastily, but without any signs of 
fear on her fair open brow. Recognising me, she held out her 
hand frankly, and exclaimed : 

‘O Major Cairnsford’ (I had gained a step lately), ‘how very 
fortunate I have met you! I have lost my way, and am afraid I 
shall be late for breakfast.’ 

‘No fear of that, Miss Meares; we are in plenty of time; I 
can show you a short way back to the house.’ So saying, we walked 
on together. 

We had not gone far, and while I was still thinking of 
some remark to make—for to tell the truth I both feared and 
mistrusted this young beauty, and felt silent and uncomfortable in 
her presence, she on her part being equally abstracted and thought- 
ful—when suddenly she exclaimed, without any preface or leading 
up to the subject, ‘ By the bye, Major Cairnsford, I saw an account 
of the mysterious disappearance and supposed death of Captain 
Melton of your regiment, whilst you were at A——-. Would you 
tell me all about it? I knew him years ago, and feel interested in 
his melancholy fate.’ 

She tried to utter the words in a matter-of-fact unmoved manner, 
but a glance at her half-averted face showed me that her eyelids 
trembled and her lips quivered as she spoke. Of course, painful as the 
subject was, I could not refuse to gratify her request, knowing that 
Hugh would have wished me to comply with anything she might 
desire; I felt that in making such a demand she evinced an 
interest, weak and tardy though it was, in the man who had loved 
her, and who would have given worlds to have heard even that 
expression of interest from her lips. 

I told her all that I knew about my friend’s fate, not concealing 
my own early suspicions of Captain Cameron, who I said nourished, 
as I well knew, a very bitter dislike to his comrade Melton. She 
listened in silence till I had finished, and then exclaimed abruptly: 

‘ You were right, Major Cairnsford ; Captain Cameron is in some 
way implicated in Captain Melton’s disappearance. I do not say 
he has killed him—in fact I hardly believe that he is dead—but that 
he has been made away with in some way, by Captain Cameron’s 
agency, I am convinced; it remains for us to find out what has 
really happened—whether he is still alive, or indeed dead—and 
whichever be the case, to punish the man who has worked this 
wickedness.’ 

She looked at me boldly now, with her head up, her cheek flushed, 
and her deep flashing eyes meeting mine frankly and bravely. 

I shook my head, and answered, 

‘ You are mistaken, Miss Meares, and for once wrong Captain 
Cameron, whom Heaven knows it is not easy to wrong, for he is as 
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bad a man as the sun ever shone on; but in this at least he is inno- 
cent. I thought as you do at first, and, guided by the light of my 
suspicions, I scrutinised his every act, in the endeavour to obtain a 
clue to my comrade’s fate; but I was forced at last, after many a 
long and weary search, to arrive at what I am convinced is the true 
conclusion, namely, that poor Hugh was devoured by a tiger, as my 
brother-officers at first supposed.’ 

‘I wish I could think with you,’ she answered in an uncon- 
vinced tone. ‘ That Captain Melton is dead must, I fear, be true ; 
that Captain Cameron had no hand in his death I can hardly bring 
myself to believe. For a long time I struggled against my own con- 
victions to believe Captain Cameron such a man as Captain Melton 
was—such a man in fact as I could have wished him to be; but 
now his baseness has been so fully revealed to me, and I remember 
so many little things that used to annoy me in him, which tend now 
to throw a clear light on his character, that nothing seems to me 
too bad to accuse him of. I cannot feel as if I could wrong him by 
any charge I brought against him.’ 

Thus as we walked homewards we fell into conversation on sub- 
jects all more or less connected with that first started. She told me of 
how they had first met Melton in Ireland ; of their poor dwelling and 
frugal mode of living, to which, however, they soon did not fear to 
invite him when they found how easily contented and kindly was 
his nature, just as much at home with them and as friendly in his 
intercourse with them as he was with the gay inhabitants of Moor- 
town Castle, where he was also a favourite and a frequent guest. 
Then she spoke of his great talent, of the pleasant days when he 

. taught her some of the secrets of his art, and praised her aptness 
as some more than usually happy touch evinced her progress and 
the success of his lessons. Her voice grew sweet and low, and her 
cheeks flushed brightly, as she spoke with real feeling (that truest 
of all eloquence) on this subject, evidently dear to her thoughts; 
as I watched her I regretted more and more that Hugh had not 
lived to meet her now, when she dared to own to herself and to 
show to the world that she loved him. We reached the house at 
last, and my prejudice against Miss Meares was completely dispelled 
as I left her at the porch, whilst I went to put away my fishing 
tackle. My morning had been tolerably successful; I had six 
fine trout in my basket, the result of my three hours’ stroll. It 
was not bad sport, and it had given me the opportunity of pene- 
trating a little beneath our charming guest’s proof-armour of re- 
serve, and had enabled me to find out that a heart beat underneath, 
closely watched and guarded though that heart might be. 

I liked her better after that walk, and as I followed her into the 
breakfast-room began to think that perhaps my friend had not been 
so wrong after all, when he committed the happiness of his life to 
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her keeping. The Meareses stopped with us for two or three weeks, 
whilst looking out for a small house in the neighbourhood ; but at 
last, not finding anything of the sort was to be had, they deter- 
mined to move to London, and in one of the suburbs of that busy 
city make themselves as comfortable as their very limited means 
would permit. 

‘ And if we find we cannot make both ends- meet any other way,” 
said Maud gently, ‘I shall try to find some one weak enough to 
intrust me with the education of the rising generation. I have no 
doubt I shall make a very skilful governess ; and something must be 
done, I am sure.’ 

I looked at her as she spoke, and saw from her heightened 
colour and sparkling eyes that she was determined to face the 
world boldly, and fight the battle of life bravely; but alas, poor girl, 
she little knew what was before her, and I could not think of the 
trials and humiliations that bright spirit would be called upon to 
endure without an inward thrill of pain. My mother tried hard 
to dissuade our visitors from this plan, and to make them remain 
longer with us, at least until some better expedient might be dis- 
covered; but they were impracticable, and I at length resolved to 
speak to Miss Meares myself about it, and try to bring her over to 
our side, when I felt sure her parents’ objections would soon vanish. 
We had become great friends by this time: she would let me now 
and then get a glimpse of her kindly, honest, upright heart, and 
would not scruple to propound her queer unworldly theories to me 
about any subject on which we might be talking; she met me 
always as a man might meet a friend, with full frank look and glad 
smiling welcome; and I—alas, I had begun to think there was 
nothing better in the world to live for than the soft friendly glance 
of those deep-violet eyes, the gentle welcoming smile on that lovely 
face, the touch of her soft white hand at morning and evening. I 
never wondered now at my friend’s infatuation ; I only wondered how, 
guessing, or knowing rather, that her heart was with him, he had 
not taken her by force of the stronger will, and held her against the 
world. It was what I would do, I told myself, if only I could be 
sure she felt for me as she had once felt for him; but that affection 
for my lost friend was the barrier between us, as it was also the 
connecting link. I knew well I should never have occupied the 
position I now did in her regard, had I not been Hugh’s friend ; and 
our longest and most intimate conversations were always on some 
act of his life, or some trait of his noble and unforgotten character. 

Was it not possible, I asked myself, that this pearl above 
all price, that I so ardently desired, could be won again? If her 
love had been but a girlish fancy, perhaps it might; but if the 
whole of her true woman’s heart had been given to Hugh, I feared 
I had no hope. There are some women who love but once, whose 
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first girlish fancy is also the love of their womanhood; I feared, 
yet gloried to believe, that my peerless Maud was one of these. I 
could not bear she should leave us, though I dared tell her nothing of 
this, and met*her always with as good an imitation of her own fear- 
less friendship as I could assume. But she must not go away into 
those squalid London lodgings ; on that point I was determined. 
Rather than that should happen, I would conquer my fears, pour 
all my passionate prayers and longings into her pitying ears, and if 
it were possible, nay if it were impossible, win from her a promise 
that one day at least I should have a right to protect and shelter 
her from the hardships and cares of the strange world into which 
she was about to enter. 


CHAPTER X. 


AND THUS IT CAME TO PASS. 


I REMEMBER well the lovely morning late in June when I opened 
my heart before her who so entirely possessed it; not, as I had in- 
tended, with deliberate purpose, armed and prepared at all points, 
with prayers and entreaties against the denials I dreaded, but in 
broken, disjointed, vague words, that yet made themselves better felt 
and understood than those I had so often thought over would pro- 
bably have done. She was to leave the next day but one, yet I had 


not spoken, and though intending to speak, could not summon up 
courage to do so. But accident brought about at last the opportunity 
for which I waited, and the words that could not be controlled broke 
from my heart before I knew they were uttered. 

She was out somewhere about the place that morning quite 
alone; the girls and my mother were all in different parts of the 
house, and I wandered out to seek her in whose presence my heart 
delighted. It was a glorious morning; I remember yet the brilliant 
summer sunlight making golden gleams on the shaded grass under 
the old lime-trees, the sweet scent of hay that floated by upon the 
breeze, the lazy hum of flies that fell upon the ear as they floated 
in ceaseless swarms through the scented lime blossoms ; everything 
seemed in a state of blissful repose, such as the lotus-eaters en- 
joyed on that dreamy shore where it was ‘always afternoon.’ She 
was not inthe garden ; I looked in vain in every nook for a glimpse 
of the white dress I knew so well; I would have called, but I dared 
not utter aloud that dear name; I searched and waited. I turned 
at last down towards our little river, that ran flashing and glancing 
in sunlight and shade through many a mile of the old domain. It 
was deep too, though but a small river, and the current in parts 
dangerously strong ; just below the garden it narrowed in between 
high rocky banks, that rose perpendicularly to the height of about 
thirty feet above the water. The whole stream just there was, at 
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the narrowest part, about fourteen feet across; but the water looked 
black and dark, and the rocky walls on either side fearfully sharp 
and jagged. 

As I sauntered down to the river just there I hardly expected to 
see Maud at that spot, but I thought it very probable I should find 
her farther on, under some old chestnut-trees that spread their dark 
foliage far out over the water. I knew the smooth rocks under 
their drooping branches were her favourite seat. I found her sooner 
than I had expected; as I approached the stream, which, though 
it here ran deep and dark, made only the faintest bubbling noise, 
the sound of voices struck on my ear, and, gaining the bank, I per- 
ceived her on the other side of the river in conversation with a lady, 
whose back was turned towards me, but whose figure seemed some- 
how strangely familiar to my eyes. 

She was talking rapidly in a wild impassioned manner, Maud 
listening with a half-frightened, half-pitying look in her sweet face, 
and now and then, I could see, trying to soothe and comfort her 
excited visitor. They neither of them saw me, and for a minute or 
two I watched them unobserved ; then the unknown, suddenly turn- 
ing, revealed to my astonished eyes the beautiful features of Mrs. 
Cameron, now distorted by jealousy and pain, whilst her fine eyes 
seemed to gleam with an unnatural light. Though watching them,. 
I could not overhear their conversation ; nor did I care to do so, for, 
although surprised at seeing Mrs. Cameron, I thought she could 
tell Maud nothing she did not already know, or that would ren- 
der my interference necessary. What passed between them Maud 
related to. me afterwards; and as I think it will tend to make my 
narrative clearer, I relate it at the time it occurred, as if I had myself 
been present. Maud had gone out alone that morning, as I said, 
and was wending her way towards her favourite seat, which was on 
that side of the river farthest from the house, and, be it remembered, 
on the opposite bank to that on which I stood watching them. She 
had crossed a little rustic bridge a few hundred yards from where. 
she now stood, and had arrived at the Robber’s Leap, as the narrow 
part of the river I have described was called—from some old family 
tradition, I believe—when a lady, very handsomely attired, though 
her dress bore evident marks of wear and travel on it, stepped out. 
from among the trees, and advancing towards her, said, 

‘Am I right in supposing I am addressing Miss Meares ?’ 

‘I am Miss Meares, certainly,’ replied Maud, rather taken by 
surprise. ‘But you have the advantage over me, as I cannot re- 
member ever having met you before.’ 

‘Neither have you,’ answered the stranger. ‘I come from a far 
land, lady, to beg you to do me a favour, and to save yourself from 
a life of shame and trouble.’ 

Maud tossed her head with her old proud impatient grace. 
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‘I do not understand you,’ she said. ‘Trouble we must all 
have in this life—God sends it for our good, if we look at it rightly, 
if not for our punishment—but only sin brings shame ; and, through 
God’s grace helping me, the stain of disgrace shall never rest on 
my name through any act of mine.’ 

‘O lady, beautiful, cold, proud English lady,’ cried this strange 
visitor, and Maud fancied her voice and accent had a foreign un- 
familiar sound, ‘ have you ever loved? Do you know what it is to 
have one man enthroned in your heart—his love the sole earthly 
good you covet, his smile dearer to you than the summer sunlight, 
the lingering tones of his voice pleasanter to your ear than the most 
enchanting music? Do you know what it is to dream of him by 
night and watch jor his step by day—to feel, the morning his presence 
is not with you, blacker and lonelier than the gloom of the wild mon- 
soon? Have you loved like this, lady, and then felt that another 
eye, brighter perhaps than yours, a smile more sparkling and mirth- 
ful, was drawing the heart you loved, the one treasure you craved 
for, from you? Do you know what it is to suffer thus ?” 

‘Poor thing,’ Maud answered tenderly, ‘it is indeed a fearful 
fate that you describe. The man who could treat you thus is not 
worthy of you. Give your love only to the noble and true, and it 
will never be thrown back as a worthless gift into your bosom. A 
true heart knows always the value of a true love, and even when it 
cannot return it sees the worth ofthe prize and is grateful. Ifyou, 
poor soul, have been deceived by the tinsel glitter of a mock affec- 
tion, your fate is indeed sad; but what can I do to help you? For 
empty pity is worthless, and you must have desired something from 
me if you came so far to see me.’ 

‘But you love him,’ the woman cried angrily, ‘and he is not 
noble and true, as you fancy. It is he who has loved me, who now 
desires to marry you; he is deceiving you, for I am his wife— 
his lawful wife, do you hear? He destroyed my certificate, or I 
would show it to you. O lady, dear lady, for your sake, for mine, 
have nothing to say to him !’ 

Maud guessed now who her visitor was, and to whom she 
alluded, and saw that the poor creature was almost, if not quite, 
crazed, and she answered gently, 

‘I know you are his wife, if you refer to Captain Cameron ; and 
I promise you solemnly on my word as a lady to have nothing more 
to do with him. But will you not tell me how you came here? I 
thought you were in India.’ 

‘I could not rest in India,’ she replied. ‘I knew that he in- 
tended coming to England early in the year to marry you—he told 
me—so I thought I would seek you out, and if you were kind and 
wise and’ good, as they say English girls are, I would tell you my 
story, and get you to take pity on me. I sold all I had to sell, and 
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raised money in different ways till I got enough to pay for my pas- 
sage over. “He had got tired of coming to see me—he said I bored 
him—so I had heard nothing from or of him for a long time, and 
left without his knowledge. And now I have gained my point, you 
have heard my story and pitied me; but what am I the better for 
it? He will never love me again, and it would be better I was 
sleeping quietly beneath that dark water. And soI will!’ Here 
she made a step forward; then she paused suddenly. ‘IfI do, 
your promise will not hold, and he will marry you. No, you 
must go too; then we shall rest together, and I shall be happy. 
Come, lady, come! It looks dark and cold; but none can disturb 
us there, and our sleep will be sweet.’ 

She seized Maud’s hand as she spoke, and drew her towards the 
edge. For one instant her natural impulse was to struggle, and she 
tried to wrest herself away; but the dangerous fire began to glitter 
in the maniac’s eyes, and she felt that her strength was no match 
for the frenzied force of the madwoman. 

‘ Wait a minute,’ she said calmly, while every pulse beat wildly. 
‘I cannot go into the water with my boots on; I dislike the feeling 
of wet leather so much. You must allow me to sit down and unlace 
them first; and I should advise you to do the same, that then we 
may go alike.’ 

She had not seen me on the other side as she made this excuse 
to gain time ; it was only with the faint hope the maniac might accede 
to her request, and help might arrive before she had finished, that 
she suggested it. 

The madwoman happily appeared to approve the proposal, for 
she sat down also and prepared to remove her boots. 

In the mean time, I, on the opposite side, had been alarmed by 
the strangeness of their actions, and had at last partly guessed the 
woman’s intention. Their last act puzzled me; still there was no 
time to be lost. The bridge was some way off; was it possible to 
leap the river? In that part it was but fourteen feet or so. At its 
narrowest a good leaper could do it easily, and in my young days I 
had been accounted one of the best; besides, tradition told me it 
had been done before. At any rate the case was one of life and 
death ; I must try. The place at which the leap was most practic- 
able was about a hundred yards from where the two ladies were. 
Mrs. Cameron had already risen to her feet, and was holding out her 
hand to Maud, who lingered over the unlacing of her dainty balmorals. 
I took this in at a glance, as I went back a few yards forarun. AsI 
came down to the leap, Mrs. Cameron perceived me, and cried wildly, 

‘He shall not save you! Come! You shall not live to be 
happy with Edward when I am gone!’ Seizing Maud—who, see- 
ing me, remained seated, and clung with the strength of despair to 
the herbage around—she dragged her towards the edge. 
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There was not much time to spare. As I cleared the river and 
landed safely on their side, Maud was but three yards from the over- 
hanging cliff; but she had caught hold of a small sapling with one 
hand, and held for her life. At my best speed I ran towards them. 
Never even in my school-days had I got over.the ground so fast ; 
but Maud’s strength had failed her, and she was already on the 
edge. One spring more, and I grasped her dress as the maniac, 
pulling her fiercely forward, sprang off the bank into the chasm 
below. Maud was carried over the edge. by that last wild effort, but 
the dress held firm for an instant, though it seemed to give in every 
direction ; the next minute I had my arm round her, and drew 
her on to the bank, scarcely looking in my agony at the rings of 
light floating wide over the water on the spot where the wretched 
madwoman had sunk. 

As soon as I had placed Maud in safety, I returned again to the 
water. A little way down the river I saw for an instant the poor 
woman’s light dress floating, but before I could get to the spot it 
had sunk again. MHastily I threw off my coat and plunged in, but 
had scarcely done so when she rose a little way farther down. I 
followed, but again she sank out of my sight; though I dived again 
and again, and spent a long time in search of the body, it was 
in vain, and I was at last compelled to desist until I could send 
men with drags to continue the search. I then returned to where I 
had left Maud, and found her quite unconscious. She had borne up 
bravely while the danger lasted, but the sudden revulsion of feeling 
on finding herself safe had overpowered her. I carried her to the 
house, and leaving her in charge of my mother, hurried back with 
the necessary men and implements to continue the search. After 
many hours’ fruitless anxiety and toil darkness forced us to leave 
off; and though we continued for several days seeking the body it 
was never found. We supposed the current had carried it down to 
the Severn, and that in the depths of that river it had been lost 
beyond all hope of recovery. 

This was the fate of the lovely and unfortunate woman who had 
been so foolishly trustful as to repose confidence in the faith and love 
of such a man as Captain Cameron. I, who had seen her in her 
beauty and confiding affection, felt deep pity for her sad end, and it 
only added one more motive to the many that actuated me in my 
hatred to Captain Cameron. 

When I returned to the house that evening, Maud was alone in 
the library. On seeing me she came frankly towards me, saying, 

‘Major Cairnsford, I can never thank you as I ought for having 
saved me from that unhappy woman. I owe you my life, and I hope 
you may not find me ungrateful. How can I show you my grati- 
tude—words are so feeble ?’ 

‘If you really feel that I have done you a service, you can do me 
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“TI WILL NOT MARRY YOU,” 
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a great favour by staying longer with us,’ I answered, feeling as I 
took her hand and gazed down on her sweet earnest face that the 
moment was at last come, and that I should never have a better 
opportunity of pleading my cause than at that minute. 

‘If you really wish it,’ she replied, ‘I will ask mamma to stay ; 
but I am afraid you will have more than enough of us. We have 
already been. here so long, you wili repent ever having asked us to 
the house.’ 

She said this gaily, and turned laughing to her work that she had 
laid on the sofa; but I caught her hands and drew her towards me, 
saying, 

‘But I want you to live here always as the mistress!’ then, 
seeing her face flush as she tried to draw herself away, I continued, 
‘O Maud, have you not seen that I love you? You will not refuse 
me, I have waited so patiently ; but now I must speak. I have been 
too near losing you to-day to restrain myself any longer.’ 

‘ Major Cairnsford,’ she replied, ‘I am so very, very sorry. I 
cannot, indeed I cannot, do this for you, though I feel I owe my 
life to you ;’ then she continued with a burst of passionate feeling, 
‘Can you not feel, can you not understand, why I will not marry 
you? Esteem and honour you as a true friend I do, and ever shall 
do, but love you I cannot, and you ought not, must not ask it of 
me.’ 

‘ Alas,’ I answered, ‘ I feel only too keenly that love such as I 
give you is not yours now to bestow on me ; but they say love begets 
love, and mine is so true, so faithful, that I know some day I shall 
have yours in return. With that hope I will be content if you 
will give yourself to. me, trusting one who knows the state of 
your heart, yet longs only for you. I shall have no fear of the 
result. You shall never, while I live, repent the day when you 
yielded to my entreaties.’ 

‘Impossible,’ she said again, trying to release herself; ‘I cannot 
marry without love, and that is dead in me for ever. Leave me, I 
entreat you, Major Cairnsford; you cannot think how it grieves me 
to deny you anything ; but this cannot be.’ 

But I was half mad with despair, and held her hands as she 
tried to withdraw them. 

‘I will not give you up!’ I cried. ‘I have lived a solitary life 
from my youth, and now when the cup of happiness seemed about 
to be presented to me, is it to be dashed from my lips? Is there no 
way in which I can move you—nothing that can induce you to alter 
your determination ?’ 

‘Nothing, Major Cairnsford,’ she answered, rather haughtily ; 
‘and I must insist on your leaving me. You are not acting like 
yourself, and are annoying and paining me more than I ever thought 
you would do.’ 
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‘Then go,’ I cried, releasing her hand, and stepping from her. 
‘Go, since you are so cold-hearted that all my passionate prayers 
and pleadings cannot persuade you to reward the man whom you 
yourself assert has saved your life.’ 

It was a mean speech, and I felt it to be so at the time; but 
despair forced it from me, in the vague hope that it might induce 
her to reconsider her resolution. She stopped, looked at me fixedly 
for » minute, and then answered : 

‘If you claim my life as due to you because saved by you, I give 
it, having no right to withhold it ; only I did not know you sought 
it on those terms.’ 

At that moment she despised me. I heard it in her tone ; but I 
was like a shipwrecked mariner perishing from thirst, who drinks of 
the salt water rolling around him, and dies mad from the fatal 
draught. I leaned breathlessly forward. 

‘That way, or any way,’ I cried, ‘I have your promise! You 
will love me in time, my own one, if devotion like mine can gain 
affection, as people say it can.’ 

She shrank a little from me, as I drew her towards me, and 
said faintly, 

‘Only give me a little time. It is so sudden, and I was un- 
prepared. You will give me a year, will you not? Surely you will 
not ask me to marry you for a year?’ She drew back a little from 
me as she said this, and pressed her trembling hand to her forehead, 
saying, as if to herself, ‘His friend! Have you forgotten so soon ? 
I can never forget.’ 

There was intense pain in her tone, reproach to me, who dared 
utter words of love to her; reproach to herself, if she had in any 
way, by word or deed, encouraged my infatuation. But I was blind 
and mad, and cried bitterly : 

*O love, let the dead bury their dead! We are young and 
strong, and have years of life before us. Shall we pass them in 
lonely misery because death has carried off the best and noblest ? 
My love is as true and earnest as his was, though I can never be 
loved as he; yet what I desire, what I pray for, is not the love he 
won, and might, had he lived, have worn so proudly. No; I crave 
only what remains, the last faint embers of a fire too sacred to burn 
afresh on another shrine. The year you ask I should be heartless 
indeed to refuse; till then I will wait in patient hope, having faith 
that my love will win yours at last.’ 

And so it was settled. I knew by the tone ofher voice that she 
hoped long ere the year had passed I would have forgotten her ; but 
I felt that, even had my love been less deep than it was, such a 
woman, once known, could never be forgotten. She was so dif- 
ferent from the girls one meets generally in society—so gay yet so 
tender, so fearless yet so gentle, so careless of herself, so true to 
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others. I said nothing of this to her, but urged her to remain 
with her parents at Cairns till I should again see her; for I had 
made up my mind at once to return for that weary year to my regi- 
ment in India, to try amongst its wildest scenery to pass away the 
time that appeared endless to my longing heart. 

But here also my persuasions were of little avail. One pro- 
mise only could I exact from Maud; it was that she and her parents 
should remain a month longer with my mother and sisters before 
launching themselves upon the dismal ocean of London. 

A day or two after this I left home again, with a sad heart, but 
a bright hope before me. After all, what was a year? But a short 
time indeed to those who hope—an eternity to those for whom hope 
is dead, or in whom fear reigns in its stead. And I had no fear. 
I knew that, next to the dead, I possessed my darling’s esteem, and 
that none could displace me. What cause had I, then, to be sad, 
I asked myself, as we bounded merrily over the sparkling wavelets 
of the summer sea. I was a lucky fellow, after all. Only for 
this year, this hateful year! But I would go up to the hills, and 
while it away as best I might, hunting big game there, whose skins 
would furnish trophies I might proudly lay at my bright love’s feet 
on my return. So I built castles in the air, watching the curling 
smoke of my cigar through those golden days, whilst we sped 
onwards towards Alexandria. 
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Zi FounD a wild brier down in the glen, 
I found it to its woe; 

So lissom and tall it flourish’d then, 
With its blossoms of rosy snow. 

No thought of any kind had I 
To work it or good or ill, 

But it caught at me as I pass’d it by, 
As a wanton wild thing will. 

And from that hour for many a day— 
*Twas a pleasure I now condemn— 

I went to gaze on its blossom’s play 
And the curves of its slender stem. 

*Twas a pleasure I now condemn; it work’d 
At last to a fix’d design— 

To steal my pet from the glen where she lurk’d, 
And make her entirely mine. 

And this I could do, for hard by the glen 
Was a garden vast and fair, 

And one small nook of that wide demesne 
I was bidden to tend with care. 

Ah, then I was young and eager and brave, 
I knew not the cruel world ; 

I only thought of the blossom’s wave 
And the stem so rarely curl’d. 

I carried my pet to my garden nook, 
And I work’d with such loving care, 

That her delicate petals I barely shook, 
And the dew still trembled there. 

Then who so happy as I, each day 
To tend her and watch her grow— 

To gaze my fill on my darling spray, 
With its blossoms of rosy snow ? 








II. 


I knew not the cruel world, I said ; 

But a single month went by 
Ere three stout knaves by the devil were led 
In my garden nook to spy. 
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‘O, ho! quoth one, with a sneering Jaugh, 
‘ What doth this wildling here ?’ 
And he lightly touch’d my brier with his staff, 
But she shiver’d with pain and fear. 
Quoth the second, ‘ All flaunting weeds I hate ;’ 
And his hand with the billhook rose— 
‘Nay,’ quoth the third; ‘but wait, man, wait : 


We'll make it a standard rose.’ 

They seized her, despite my prayers and woe ; 
They lopp’d off her graceful head, 

And all her blossoms of rosy snow 
They scatter’d along the bed. 

They bound her fast to a rigid stake 
That she neither could bend nor play ; 

If she tried to sprout for dear life’s sake, 
They shore the young leaves away. 

They clipp’d and trimm’d to their hearts’ desire, 
They gave themselves little ease, 

Till they grafted a bud on my own wild brier, 
And labell’d her ‘ Gloire de l’Eglise.’ 

Through the long drear months I mourn’d for her sake, 
For the thought I never could check, 

That she show’d like a martyr bound to the stake, 
With her sentence round her neck. 


III. 


But when the summer was halfway spent 
She put forth a single bud; 

’T was perfect in shape and perfect in scent, 
And the crimson hue of blood. 

The whole of her fresh young life she gave 
To nourish that bantling proud ; 

And the three stout knaves they came to rave 
And crow their triumph aloud. 

All folk made cause, so glad were they 
To shield the wonder from ill, 

Till the lord of the garden pass’d that way, 
And he stood and gazed his fill. 

He raised his hand; he shook his head ; 
He placed the bud in his breast : 
‘She has done her penance,’ he softly said, 

‘ And now she shall have rest.’ 
That night my brier began to droop; 

Within three days she was dead ; 
She could not faint, nor fall, nor stoop, 

For the stake held up her head. 
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; But the three stout knaves they found her out, 
' For her tender shoots grew sere, 

And they marvell’d much’ how it came about, 
And their groans were sad to hear. 

They prated of worm and canker and blight, 
Their lord they dared not blame ; 

But their sorrow for her was short and light, 
For they vow’d she was saved from shame. 

‘°Twas worth, for a brier to bear that bud, 
A lifetime of wanton ease ; 

No rosy snow, but rich heart’s blood— 
A genuine ‘Gloire de |’Eglise.” ’ 

I cannot tell—it may have been so— 

« But I curse them for their part ;- 

When they took her from me she was happy, I know, 
And she died of a broken heart. 

But one there is more curst than they, . 
More curst than all other men, 

Who, not content with watching her play, 
Would carry her off from the glen. 
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